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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AS A SCHOOL 
OF ART. 

In the fulfilment of a promise made last week, we 
shall now endeavour, as succinctly as possible, 
detail the system pursued by this Institution in 
reference to the instruction, or opportunity for in- 
struction, afforded to the students in its different 
schools, Preparatory to doing this, we shall ad- 
dress ourselves to an attempt towards the loosening 
of some among the many prejudices nourished by 
the non-artistic portion of society. Those pre- 
judices, be it noted, are consequent to forming 
opinions of the vocation of artist upon data de- 
rived from its supposed analogy with the general 
average of professions. Because a young man, 
on paying a certain fee to an hospital or other 
medical school, attending a certain number of 
lectures, and going through a certain routine of 
ward practice, may calculate almost to a cer- 
tainty upon acquiring a sufficiency of common- 
place information to reply satisfactorily to a few 
common-place queries, and thereupon be at once 
so fully licensed to practise upon the lives and 
limbs of his fellow subjects, that a printed doubt 
of his ability is open to action for libel; it is 
assumed that he has been sufficiently taught his 
profession, and that he is really and truly a sur- 
geon or a physician, as the case may be. If the 
mere form of passing the Hall or the College is 
agreed to be the single qualification, that consti- 
tutes, truly, the abstract idea that represents a 
member of either of these professions, then is the 
assumption just. But if, to be truly a surgeon or 
a physician, it is necessary to possess such a 
scientific and familiarity with the re- 
sources of either art as will bestow a conscien- 
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tious confidence when undertaking to > ates with 
the phenomena of disease and accident, we be- 
lieve that analysis would show that the truly capa- 
ble are but a very moderate per centage upon the 
numbers that claim the title. In that regard 
there is a similarity between the realities of these 
professions, and those of the artist. Of the num- 
ber who attempt there may be considered the 
same average of success; that is, of the number 
who undertake, there is about the same average 
that are adapted to the task of its acquirement. 
But the great difference between these professions 


and that of artist is, that both a surgeon and a 
physician may, by personal address or accidental 


introduction, arrive at good and sometimes first- 


rate practice, with so little evidence of possessing 
corresponding ability, that the profession is taken 
up more as an investment for a certain amount of 
capital, than as being suggested by any particular 
fitness or disposition thereto on the part of the 


student. This arises from the difficulty of detect- 


ing the surgeon or the physician’s inefficiencies. 
There is no such thing as a sample of his work. 
His best cures may have been nature operating in 
his spite; while his most egregious blunders are 
softened into the term of bold practice, and are 
rather understood to be evidences of his genius 
to | than of his stupidity. 

The artist, on the contrary, obtains his reputa- 
tion by his work, That personal address is to him of 
little service need no proof beyond an introduction 
to the most celebrated painters and sculptors of 
the day. They have nothing to rely upon that 
they shall eat by their profession but the quality 
of the thing they produce. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary to the artist that he shall have a 
physical and mental organization exceedingly 
fitted to the vocation he has chosen. Art is not 
taken up by any as a selection among professions. 
The true painter is motived to the metier by im- 
pulses he cannot restrain. It is, in almost all 
cases, when we look to the long, long apprentice- 
ship he has to serve, an imprudence. Students 
go up to Surgeons’ Hall by dozens, and if they are 
twenty-three years old, and can answer half-a- 
dozen questions, they are declared surgeons, and 
are upon a legal equality with the best and eldest 
of their brethren. Any one publishing that they 
knew little or nothing of their profession, which is 
a fact, would incur a legal penalty. But the artist 
will be found drawing for a silver medal in the 
life academy when he is twenty-seven or eight, 
aye, thirty-six; and any spooney surgeon or phy- 
sician who, from a concatenation of imbecility, has 
totally failed in any attempt upon his own profes- 
sion, will write confidently in some newspaper or 
periodical an analysis of the current exhibition of 
pictures, in which he is only at a loss for terms 
to vituperate the works of artists whose produc- 
tions will go down to future generations with con- 
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| inually eats cumdaitinn Here no action 
for damages will lie, although every charge is un- 
true; for so much ignorance could be proved on 
the part of the critic as would relieve him from 
the charge of malice; and there is no legal penalty 
upon pretenders to artistical refinement. 

With all these difficulties in his way in after 
life, it is then, we assert, an injury to the student 
to provide too many hot-house facilities to en- 
courage the commencement of his career. There 
is much among the A BC of art, that is more or 
less mechanical, and that may be communicated 
by system; but such system would only create the 
mechanical in art. The test of fitness in the 
student painter is the ability to teach himself, 
when afforded the opportunity. He who sinks 
before that difficulty is not fit to encounter 
those with which he must hereafter come in con- 
tact when assistance is not available. Free ad- 
mission to the classic models is sufficient for every 
purpose of elementary study, and the less interfe- 
rence, beyond the pointing out of positive error, 
the better. We dwell upon this portion in order 
to impress upon our readers that artists may not 
be invited like recruits. However desirable it 
may be conceived that our supremacy in art 
should be acknowledged in Europe, it is not to be 
by kidnapping youth into the profession that 
such an object may be compassed. Let not the 
public effort be thrown away upon bounties 
to beginners; but let it so encourage the 
successful striver, that the foremost in the race 
shall meet with adequate reward, and the impulse 
will operate throughout; still leaving such suf- 
ficiency of early difficulty as shall test the stuff 
your tyros are made of, and secure a worthy and 
an animating emulation among them. 

In accordance with this principle, no students 
are admitted to the schools of the Royal Academy 
until they have previously acquired such command 
of hand and eye, as to be able to make a tolerably 
correct drawing in chalk, at least, two feet high, 
from an antique statue. This drawing, accompa- 
nied by a testimony as to moral character, from 
an Academician or other known person of respec- 
tability, is placed before a council of the members, 
held twice a year, for regulating the admission of 
students; when, if it exhibits evidence of the re- 
quired capability, the applicant is forthwith ad- 
mitted as a probationer for three months, during 
which period he must draw in the antique school 
of the academy, three whole-length figures, one in 
shadow from the antique, one in outline from the 
skeleton, and one in which the muscles are laid 
bare, also in outline; the two last accompanied by 
written references to the different details. These 
drawings are again referred to the succeeding 
council; when, if there is in them evidence that 
the first presented was truly the production of 
the candidate, without assistance from others, he 
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is at once admitted as an academy student for 
ten years. 

Let our non-artistic readers be reminded that 
there is no such thing as patronage in all this; 
and that there is not a sixpence of expense in- 
curred in the process; and that there is no other 
inquiry but that relating to moral conduct. It 
would, indeed, for the reasons we have before 
stated, be anything but a kindness to the aspirant 
to use indirect intrigue for obtaining to him a 
success in the beginning, which would not be to 
him an advantage in the end; and, we believe, 
such means are in no instance made use of. 
Admission to the Royal Academy as a student is, 
we conscientiously believe, one of the very few 
transactions of our period with which corruption 
and favouritism have nothing to do. 

Admitted as a student, the school is open to 
him by day from ten till three, and again in the 
evening for two hours; the two hours being by 
gaslight in the winter months. It is now the 
duty of the Keeper of the Academy, for the time 
being, to visit the school each day for the purpose 
of pointing out incorrectness, and suggesting style 
or manner in manipulation. It is he who decides 
upon what casts shall in their turn be the objects 
of study; and there is little doubt, that in this 
stage of progress, much might be done by a 
master, who had the capacity to do that much. 
But, so much mischief to art might be the conse- 
quence of too dictatorial a manner; so much of 
individual opinion might be substituted for the 
enlarged and philosophical principles upon which 
the variety of the beautiful should be founded, that 
we would scarce risk the consequence of a servile 
subserviency to any individual thought whatever, 
in the only school of art we possess. We would 
rather leave it to the student himself, by corstant 
contemplation of the beautiful in form continually 
before him, so to cultivate the beau ideal of the 
image in his mind, as to carry with him, at al] 
times, a measure of excellence with which to com- 
pare the accidents of humanity represented in the 
imperfections of his life model. A careful and 
fac simile imitation of the selected forms, furnished 
by the best antique specimens, can not fail to 
80 refine the student’s perception, that, at length, 
he will begin to espy deficiencies, even among the 
excellencies of his models; and as he becomes 
more completely to appreciate the wonders that 
ancient art has accomplished, he will receive glim- 
merings of a perception that something perfect is 
yet but a matter for attempt. 

We believe the schools of Paris and Germany 
introduce the student to drawing from the life at 
an earlier stage of his artistic education than is 
the practice at the Royal Academy. The suc- 
cess of such a method may depend upon local 
circumstances, and have reference to the power 
possessed in those schools of compelling the 
student to an after recurrence to the antique; but 
in England there are too many opportunities for 
turning a prematurely obtained facility to account 
to justify an adoption of such a system; and it 
too seldom happens that an artist once admitted 
to the life academy, returns to the antique to 
study. It is therefore insisted upon in that insti- 
tution, that very considerable evidence of acquire- 
ment in the drawing of the antique figure shall 
be produced, before admission to study in the life 
academy is accorded. We should have mentioned 
that medals are awarded every year to the best 
drawings from an cntiane. Sone two feet high 
accompanied by three drawings of a head, a 


hand, and a foot of the size of life. The success- 
ful competitor for such medal becoming also a 
perpetual student in the Academy. For the 
drawing of the figure one month of the evening 
academy is allowed; the head, foot, and hand 
being drawn by daylight. 

On admission into the life academy, the student 
finds everything to be upon a new principle. In the 
habit of endeavouring to imitate an object that 
was immovable, in reproducing the delicacy and 
beauty of detail of which he never could satis- 
factorily succeed, (for who ever saw a correct 
drawing of an antique statue), he suddenly 
finds himself before a form that contradicts and 
confuses all his preconceived proportions, and is 
moreover never quiet. While he is drawing one 
portion, another is going astray; and, used to a 
long allowance of time for high finish, he finds 
that, before he is half done, there is a change 
in model, and that the figure before him is some- 
body else. He is therefore compelled to a change 
of manner; a new stage of progress is forced upon 
him; he is compelled rapidly to seize the whole 
attitude at a glance; and, even in the details, to 
fall back upon the knowledge already acquired in 
the antique, for correcting the peculiarities of the 
individual form before him into such an approach 
to the abstraction of humanity as, in his mind, 
shall elevate without destroying its general cha- 
racter. He here finds himself sitting beside those 
he had been used to look up to as having long 
arrived at the goal that was formerly his extreme 
ambition; and he finds they are, with all their 
accomplishment, but strivers like himself. He 
finds himself also forced to think on art. He has 
no longer the Keeper to refer to, He has no 
longer the single authority to instruct when 
applied to; but he will on one side see an Aca- 
demician making a drawing in black-lead pencil 
or red chalk, with all the minuteness of finish of a 
Clovio, and, on the other side of him, he will 
watch, with wonder, a member of the same body 
dabbing in with a palette, knife, and a pencil like 
a split cane, the most gorgeous effects, the ac- 
complishment of which are to him incompre- 
hensible. He will have these, in their turn as 
visitors, looking over his drawing, and, occa- 
sionally, giving an opinion. The visitor, an 
academician, places the figure, and has no other 
duty. Here is no individual teaching; here all 
are students; and the true artist, looking round 
him at the variety of means used to accomplish 
the same end, is compelled to be original from the 
absence of a sufficient motive for imitating any 
one. The time for the competition for medals 
arrives, and he somehow finds himself able to 
finish a figure in six evenings, that took him the 
year previous four and twenty. 

This we believe to be the best mode of teaching 
artists to draw; that is, striving side by side. The 
impulse of emulation is the spur that will rouse 
exertion; hints flow in upon them from all 
quarters; the very failures of some suggest re- 
flections to others that are full of usefulness; and 
it is in the life school of the Royal Academy that 
British Art is seen to bud and blossom and mature. 
It is there that the promises of future celebrity 
is often observable for a long period before the 
public is aware of its existence; and it is such pre- 
viously acquired reputation that makes the firmest 
of all foundations for lasting fame. 

It is not until after a considerable period spent 
in drawing with the chalk, that students are 
allowed to paint in the life school. This, we 


believe, was part of the discipline that was con- 
tested by Mr. Haydon. We have in a late number 
entered into that matter so completely, that we 
need but refer to it in this, contenting ourselves with 
remarking, that the disease Mr. Haydon’s art died 
of was contained in that opinion, Even when an 
artist is allowed to paint in the life, the practice of 
occasionally returning to the chalk is to be recom- 
mended. 


Besides the antique and the life academies, there 


is a school of painting in which a succession of pic- 
tures by the old masters, furnished by the Dulwich 
and other galleries, are provided for the purpose 
of study; the school being superintended by 
various members of the Academy, as visitors of 
a month each, who, more or less, according to indi- 
vidual communicativeness, convey technical infor- 
formation to the students. We do not think this 
feature of the academy is conducted so efficiently 
as desirable. There seems to bea jealousy that the 
students should be able to utilitize their studies in a 
pecuniary point of view; and there is, in general, a 
selection of the least attractive subjects to look at; 


and of consequence the least attractive to imitate. 
This is most particularly the case with the pictures 


copied for the medal; and, while England is inun- 


dated with foreign copies of ancient art, there 
appears to be in the Academy a determination that 
as few as possible of any value shall be produced 
at home. Nay, the Dulwich Gallery is so conser- 
vative, that it will not permit an exact copy to 
be made of anything it possesses. We would not 
advise the Royal Academy to lend itself to become 
a manufactory for old art; but we would advise a 
selection of pictures that should familiarise the 
student with the beautiful in all its varieties of 
form, colour, and compvsition. There are two 
silver medals given each year for the two best 
copies made in the school of painting by students 
who have set down their names as competitors. 
The only attempt at a school for composition is 
that every other year there is given a gold medal for 
the best historical picture, in oil colours, of not less 
than three figures, upon a given subject; to be 
competed for by students who have set down their 
names for the purpose. As this picture is painted 
at the artist’s home, he is obliged to make in the 
Academy an original oil sketch upon a given sub- 
ject, furnished by the Keeper, and in his presence, 
From the students who have obtained gold medals 
are selected those who are enabled to visit Italy, 
remaining there for three years; the allowance 
being eighty pounds for going and returning, and 
one hundred and thirty pounds per annum while 
there. This provision is ample for a student; but 
as there is only one at a time, and the painter, the 
sculptor, and the architect take it in turn, there is 
not much for the students in each to calculate 
upon. Indeed, we believe that, although a visit to 
Italy is a sort of pilgrimage that every artist would 
desire to pay some time or other, if we measure its 
advantages by the effects observable upon the 
works of those who have remained there the 
longest, its utility for study may be questioned. 
We want to see in England an English and not an 
Italian school of art; and if it were desirable to 
imitate the past, we may fairly doubt the efficacy 
of means that are so inefficient on the soil where 
they were produced. There is no existing Italian 
school, and Italian art is not so rare in England 
that it should be a necessity to an artist of talent 
to sacrifice his opening connection to an experi- 
that has succeeded go ill with most of those 


» have 
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We have more particularly detailed the system 
with respect to painting; but sculptors receive 
similar prizes, and form, as modellers, a portion of 
the antique and life schools. The architects also 
receive prizes, but their studies are confined to the 
library. There are, however, some instances of 
architects joining the other academies, and becom- 
ing clever draughtsmen from the figure. 

When our readers observe that all this is sup- 
ported without a sixpence in the shape of grant, 
the entire funds being derived from the shillings 
taken at the doors of the Exhibition, they will be 
able to estimate the quality of that liberality which 
would withdraw that support and destroy the 
foundation of the whole; but there is a certain 
class of cattle that write in newspapers, and calls 
its members liberals, that do not desire any 
tangible intention should be fastened upon their 
assertions, and we do not calculate upon hearing 
much more on the subject. 


of these ingredients are to be found; the very 
converse might be said to be the actual state of 
many; a total unfitness for the place; neither 
general, nor practical knowledge—nay not even to 
the smallest amount—of the art of which he is the 
acting representative; and when, in addition to 
these deficiencies, we find too often the total 
absence of that suaviter in modo which should 
temper the intercourse of life, it is sad to think 
that artists should be compelled to submit to 
this domination over them. Taking, however, 
the mere mercantile view of the matter, even this 
the obvious ground upon which the musician (for it 
is only our purpose to notice the lyric theatres) and 
the manager meet, there are things done which 
would blush to be brought to light. With an 
artist of any reputation the business part is easily 
arranged. The talent of the individual is worth 
so much in the market, and the manager knows 
that this person must be obtained at any rate. Of 
course he makes the best bargain he can for him- 
self, for he it is who runs all risk. This is but fair; 
and the conditions are, in these cases, generally 
managed without much difficulty. It is only when 
@ young person wishes for a debut that advantages 
are taken quite unwarrantable. 

There is a barn in this metropolis where 
musical performances take place in which mana- 
gerial matters are taken in hand in a way 
that must be most injurious to the rising 
artist. Let us suppose what may be the case, for 
it is impossible to dive into the arcana; and, be- 
sides, supposition bordering on facts are a surer me- 
thod of expression than any other. Let us suppose, 
we say, an instahce in which a young singer, as the 
case may be, wishes for an engagement. The man- 
ager possibly knows nothing about the matter, bu 
he must give an answer. Well, the young person— 
let us suppose it to be a female—is referred to 
a matron, who pretends to teach singing; an 
elderly sort of person who, perhaps, may stand in 
a very equivocal position with the manager him- 
self. We will not say anything of the moral 
degradation the young lady undergoes by this 
necessary introduction, (though perhaps it would 
be as well for parents and guardians to dive 
into these matters,) but look to the transaction 
merely in a mercantile point of view. The first 
thing probably demanded is a bonus for bringing 
out the young debutante; this may, we will sup- 
pose must, be agreed to. The next step is to 
secure the unsuspecting victim into an agree- 
ment. Now this agreement, which fetters for 
years perhaps, is not made between the manager 
and the singer, but between the individual who 
may be considered his accomplice, and the other 
party; and the terms are, that this person, 
who, as we have said, probably pretends to teach 
what she knows nothing about, undertakes for an 
annual sum the perfecting and bringing out the 
young aspirant. This unlucky person seeing, 
perhaps, no other way of making an appearance, 
and not understanding the extent of the inveigle- 
ment, we will suppose, either by herself or her 
friends, signs and seals the contract. This done, 
her term of probation commences. Without any 
preparation she is got ready in a part, appears, 
and probably fails; no matter, she gets nothing, 
and, at all events, can be useful. So, the unsus- 
peeting victim, who may display talent, which, if 
rightly directed, might enable her to rise to 
eminence, is thus entrapped into a situation from 
which all escape seems hopeless. But what cares 
the manager. His object is to get a company 
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MANAGERS. 


Oor readers are no doubt by this time aware that 
there are establishments called theatres; not only 
the metropolis, but even small towns and villages 
can boast their possession, though they should 
often be catalogued under the degrading appella- 
tion—“ barns.” So widely extended is the taste 
for the amusements which are the allurements of 
these places—enneque im civitates tantum, sed vicos 
etiam et agros—contagio pervagata est. Over these 
theatres or barns, aut quocunque nomine gaudeant, 
there are presiding deities—the tutelary gods of 
the places; each having its own. The name by pre- 
scription applied to this individual is that which 
we have appended to this our article— A Manager. 

We were at first about to apply the term 
Mecenas to the manager, but seeing that the auri 
sacra fames is the universal motto, the name 
would but ill aceord with the thing signified. 
Management may be defined appropriation. In 
parliamentary language, this term means the taking 
that which belongs to another for one’s own 
especial use. The present Prime Minister has 
upheld the principle, but was unable to put it into 
practice. In theatrical language, the term manage- 
ment very aptly expresses the applying the talent 
of others for the benefit of one individual, viz., the 
manager himself. We do not mean to say this 
talent is not paid for, for without it the manager 
is a nonentity; but that in paying for it he looks 
for his own especial advantage. This, perhaps, is 
but reasonable. The only difference then between 
minister and is clearly in favour of 
the latter, who is enabled to put his principles 
into practice .Andas long as a fair barter takes 
place, the buyer and seller are on equal terms. But, 
as the buyer in this case, from his position, neces- 
sarily enjoys a very arbitrary degree of power, 
which is often very unjustly used, it may not be 
out of the purpose to inquire into scme of the 
abuses; so that, by being exposed to view, the 
seller—that is, the unfortunate artist—may not 
altogether be sacrificed in the unequal struggle. 
We will make allowance for the peculiar situation 
of the buyer, but there ought to be a limit. 

At a first glance it would be considered but 
right that there ought to be a fitness in the person 
for the peculiar position he holds, whether over 
the dramatic or the lyric barn—some knowledge 
beyond what would be considered a sufficient quali- 
fication for an automaton prompter—some feeling 
for the art over which he presides. How few even 
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together on the cheapest terms; and as paying 
nothing is the cheapest, at least that we know of, 
the company is thus recruited. But not only debu- 
tantes—are so treated: the harpy, perhaps, endea- 
vours to pounce on every one she can meet with, 
with the wish of securing a bargain for unpaid-for 
services. There are many in this predicament. 
Many who will rue the day they ever entered such 
an establishment. 'To the manager the frustration of 
all future prospects of success is a matter of no 
moment. He has secured the services, and he 
will take care, if possible, not to leave a note of 
the voice by the time the term expires. 

We have thrown out these hints as to what may 
probably arise in theatrical management. Whether 
this statement is a matter of fact, we leave to all 
whom it may concern to inquire into for them- 
selves, more especially those who have any inten- 
tion of taking to the boards as a profession, if 
such practices as these exist. If the first entrance 
to a theatre is preluded by an introduction to an 
individual, the very conference with whom would 
be a source of alarm to every right-thinking per- 
son, we say it is no wonder that a theatrical life 
should be so often eschewed by the young in this 
country. 

There is another point connected with manage- 
ment, which we would call attention to. The 
object of all theatrical representation, in its 
earliest stage, was that of pointing a moral. 
Among the ancients this was rigidly attended 
to. The moderns may, perhaps, have taken a 
license, not altogether warranted by antique pre- 
cedent. At all events, if the pointing a moral 
should not be insisted on as an ingredient in the 
composition, the parading a vice in palpable 
colours is not easily to be reconciled with right, 
We will merely confine our observations to the 
lyric drama; and here, so far from any moral 
tendency being thought of, the very reverse seems 
to be looked on as necessary,—as something 
piquant for a morbid appetite. 

There are many characters now introduced in 
an opera, which a female, with any delicacy of 
feeling, ought not to undertake. We know not 
how far they may be bound by their engagement 
to sustain any part they may be called upon to 
to perform; but we would say that a manager 
ought not to allow himself to be placed in this 
position, namely: of asking a female to undertake 
a representation of what must be repulsive to her 
feelings. But what shall be said of a manager, 
who himself volunteers the production; who, 
bound by no considerations, himself imposes 
on those who are necessarily placed under his 
control, the personation of parts repugnant to 
every feeling of decency and decorum? We shall 
ere long return to this subject. We will now only 
add a wish that some change may come over this 
department, and that where such extensive power 
is placed in any one’s hand, it will be in one who 
will exercise it only for good. 

C. J. 


THE INSTABILITY OF ART IN 
ENGLAND. 


Ir is related in one of the memoirs of Byron that 
he was on a certain occasion accompanied by the 
poet, Shelly, in a sailing-boat upon one of the lakes 
of Switzerland, when one of those storms came 
to which those inland waters are not unoften 
liable. The boatman, unable to control the helm, 


had given up hopes of saving the fragile bark; 
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r, prepared for the rn 
waters. But Shelly, who could 


h the 
not swim, lo 


struggle w 
ked upon death as an imming ntly | 
approaching certainty; when his friend undertook 
to assist him to gain the land with all the means 
that he himself possessed, 
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The timely subsiding 
of the storm prevented the certain catastrophe 
; that would have been the consequence of Byron’s 
determination, and the parties reached the shore 
7 in safety. On every remindment of this circum- 

' stance, Shelly used to refer to it as one of the 

u , most wretched moments of his existence. The 

EF feeling that from a cowardly indisposition to over- 
i come his antipathy to immersion he had so ne- 
. glected the manly accomplishment of swimming, 
that he had not only risked his own life but com- 
promised that of his friend, was so humiliating 
| that he could imagine nothing of physical torture 
equal to what he then suffered. 

Even such is the situation in which Ireland is 
placed with respect to Great Britain. By culpable 
neglect in the individual and general management 
of its own affairs, it has wilfully repudiated that 
independent buoyancy that would have enabled it 
to sustain itself; and when the storm arises it is 
its custom to become a dead weight upon the 
effort of the sister kingdom; a vast number of 
u whose classes find themselves pulled beneath the 
surface by circumstances with which they have 
nothing to do, and for the existence of which they 
are in no respect accountable. 

When distress attacks a population, it 1s not to 
be caloulated upon as an infliction that falls upon 
allalike. It is not of the nature of a pestilence 
that visits the cottage and the palace indiscrimi- 
{ nately. To suppose that its attack is thus general 
is not sufficiently appreciating the amount of evil 
that it perpetrates. The choice on which it lights 
is, on the contrary, most discriminative. It selects 
here and there its most devoted victims; and its 
ap most delicate and sought-for morsels are those 
most entirely devoted to intellectual pursuits; those 
engaged in providing enjoyment to the hours of 
relaxation; who are purveyors of food for the 
imaginative appetite, and furnish the ornamentals 
at and decoratives to existence. On such occasions, 

all these are considered the supernumeraries of 
society, that may be cast aside and thrown off as 
lumber. Their refinements are not necessities to 
the gross, or tangible realities to the coarse- 
minded; and they are sacrificed with as little 
compunction as if their existence were an intrusion, 
and that the very nature of civilized society was 
not the source indebted to for their invention. Even 
as when a ship leaks the crew throw overboard 
n what they believe they may best spare; so does 
society upon the threat of adversity withdraw 
support from the artist, the actor, and every other 
branch of invention devoted to their amusement. 
This is not done by an express decree levelled 
against those professions; but as an inevitable con- 
sequence of acts in which they are not taken into 
account; and the present distress arising from the 
culpable mismanagement of their own affairs by 
PE Irish landowners is now operating most fatally 

upon the professions we speak of in Great Britain. 

;, Indeed it would not be wide of the mark to assert 
. that every penny of the charitable subscriptions 
devoted to Irish distress has been contributed by 

these classes; and that they are threatened with an 

equivalent amount of calamity, either in actual 

suffering, or in} diminution of hoarded frugality, 


ma 


fae 
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towards a rocky shore,| with that of the partial relief to others that has 
renerally known, an| been so afforded. 


drama in the provinces, that there is notice of nu- 
merous theatres that will not be opened at all this 
spring. 
support from the poor player, but the entire ex- 
tinction of his means of subsistence; not because he 























gusted his audience; not because he is immoral, or 
dissatisfied; but simply because a class of beings 
called Irish landlords, with whom he has no direct 

















































desires their production has been a satisfactory 
reply. 

This is eminently the case with the theatre. 
That we have a stage and actors, arises from the 
circumstance that a large per centage of the 
human mind is so constructed, as to receive de- 
light from dramatic performances. Either the 
theatre isa mischief and a nuisance, and should 
be abolished; it is an innocent amusement and 
may be permitted; or a great instructer of the 
people, and should be supported; in either case it 
may not be denied that an artist actor is one that 
belongs toa high class of intellectual humanity, 
and possesses physical advantages beyond the 
average. If the theatre is essentially an evil, let 
it go at once; if it is only mischievous, when ill- 
conducted, then is its evil but a participation of 
the common lot of human institutions, and atten- 
tion should be directed to its improvement. If 
it rank, when so improved and cared for, among 
the harmless enjoyments, by which the mind is 
relaxed and renovated to undergo more severe 
employment, it is already upon an equality with 
many, very many of our more cherished pursuits, 
But if it is a mighty means of instructing the 
crowd, and inviting them to instruction, then 
should it be supported as a duty, and established 
ona stable basis. In all cases, if permitted to 
exist, its professors should be acknowledged as 
an interest, and considered as a class; and not be 
used like the toys of a child, that may be thrown 
aside in a corner when the capricious bantling is 
tired of them. 

If a town possesses so much of disposition for 
dramatic performance, as to cause the erection of 
a theatre;—along with the brick for the wall, and 
the timber for the floor, and the canvas scenes, 
and the gilded decorations, it invites into the 
profession of the actor a certain number of think~ 
ing beings, that eat, and drink, and are suscepti- 
ble of injury from damp and cold. Let the audi- 
ence be pitiless in their criticism upon these 
aspirants to their patronage, if the talent they 
possess, does not justify their pretensions; for it 
is not more truly a benefit to the art, than it is to 
the individual, that the incompetent artist should 
be reminded of his incompetency. But when, the 
demand has been fulfilled, and the exactions of 
the critic have been satisfied, any revulsion in 
opinion, that is founded upon caprice alone, is an 
injustice and a wrong committed. When the 
aristocracy of the town (and what town is without 
its aristocracy?) intimates to the manager that it 
would be unadvisable to open his theatre that 
season, has the actor therefore ceased to be? has 
all the study and endeavour that he has employed 
become a fancy merely? and has the shutting up 
of the theatre put a stopper upon his digestion, 
and left him in a dormant state until the whim of 
the supporter is fatigued with its new dodge; and 
returns to the point from which it started. 


We do not address ourselves to those who 
oppose the theatre upon principle; for in them it 
is perfectly justifiable to advise that money in- 
tended to be expended in that amusement should 
be devoted to purposes they conscientiously believe 
to be more worthy; but we address ourselves to 
those who believe, and, conscientiously, believe 
that the stage, which inspired the writer of the 
highest poetry and philosophy that was ever ima- 
gined by man, is an honour to our nation; and 
that the improvement and support of the depart- 
ment of intellectuality to which he belonged 


The present state of England consequent upon 
Irish distress, has thrown such a blight upon the 


Here we have no partial withdrawal of 


has misbehaved, or neglected his duties, or dis- 


connection, have refused to perform their part in 
the agreement, by the fulfilment of which their 
lands are theirs. ‘Thus has the penalty due to the 
immorality of others, the dissipation of others, the 
crimes of others, been inflicted upon him and his, 
without the possibility of appeal or chance of 
recompense. And thus does our artificial state of 
society most naturally contrive that guilt shall 
never be committed without punishment falling 
somewhere; though that punishment is scarcely 
ever confined to the party by whom the guilt was 
committed, 

It may be considered by some that we are railing 
against charitable intention, while endeavouring, as 
we are, to set the saddle upon the right horse; and 
that in supporting the cause of art in England we 
are combatting the disposition to be generous 
to Ireland. We would be loath to incur so much 
of responsibility upon so serious an occasion. Let 
the charitably disposed consult their own feelings 
upon the subject of giving, but in all cases let gifts 
be truly gifts. So shall the favour bestowed upon 
one not be, in truth, a payment withdrawn from 
another. He that hath wherewith to be charitable, 
let him give largely, but with carefulness; but he 
that has nought to give without denying himself a 
semi-necessary or an innocent enjoyment, let him 
inquire whether he is not transforming the wages 
of the workman into the dole of the mendicant; 
whether he is not punishing industry by with- 
drawing employment; and operating little more 
than a transfer of destitution from one class of 
claimant to another, while he believes he is con- 
ferring an obligation upon one untainted with in- 
justice to all the rest. 

There does no doubt appear to be a certain 
amount of positive merit in refusing to self a self- 
gratification. It is perhaps almost the only means 
of subjecting to a test the purity of motive that 
impulses the act, But in our state of society purity 
of motive does not guarantee that consequences 
may not be mischievous; and thinking men must 
refer rather to consequences than motives for such a 
justification of their actions as will afford sufficient 
evidence of due previous consideration having been 
their superintendants. 

In society, as it is, there can be drawn no line 
between necessary and unnecessary employments; 
the massive whole, is made up of the minute 
details; and produce is the suggestion of inquiry 
and demand. Each individual believes that to 
be an absolute necessary for all, which his own 
habits make it inconvenient for himself to go 
without. But we shall find that few are in un- 
hesitating agreement as to the greatest positive 
good. It is to this variety of appreciation that 
the multitudinous diversity of professions that 
have tasked the inventive faculty of man owe 
their existence; and they have all, where their 
best acomplishment is not an immorality, a moral 
right to permanent support from those to whose 


with a fool, and reply to the appellation of a 
number, or a nickname—such as Sulky or Tulip. 

At the rate of five leagues per day, and a half- 
penny a league, Spencer traversed France. The 
most remarkable phenomena he was allowed to 
examine being some fifteen hundred mayors, and 
as many garrison captains. Poor Leopold! Who 
but heaven and the being that reposes in the com- 
mon grave of Mont Parnasse, did ever know that 
thou hadst a soul for high thoughts, and an 
imagination with wings, worth a thousand of those 
possessed by the Corsican Attila that then ruled 
thy destiny! 

On one occasion, when sentinel in a defile of the 
Pyranees, where his regiment bivouacked, he 
was forgotten an entire day. Hungry as he was, 
and cold, for the snow had fallen around to a 
great depth, the artist still was dominant. 
employed himself in rearing a palace of the snow, 
and was so absorbed in the work that he did not 
recollect till night had closed, that he had not 
been relieved for many hours beyond his time. 
He then returned to the encampment; and, 


He 


although he had been forgotten, he was punished P 


for quitting his post 

In garrison at Madrid, the time not absorbed in 
military duty, was spent in visiting museums, 
penetrating into convents, and diving into the 
mysterious obscurities of churches, to worship the 
meee and statues that the piety of the devout 
ad there concealed. His faith in religion and 
in art had so amalgamated themselves in his senti- 
ment, that at times the double worship of the 
painter, and the represented being, was confused 
in his imagination, until his exceeding piety was 
upon the edge of sacrilege. Still did his know- 
ledge of art advance, and his sketches were pro- 
gressing in reputation, from having been the won- 
er of the uninformed conscript to be the curiosity 
of the officer, and the inquiry of the non-military 
connoisseur. To Leopold only they were disap- 
pointments. His artist eye had been cultivated, 
while his artist hand had been idle; and the con- 
straints of a profession that was antipathetical to 
his nature, and an obstacle to his study, was 
gradually loosening the firmness of his devotion 
to that which had been his ruling idea; and 
industry was still farther intruded upon by dis- 
sipation. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ILLUSTRATING ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tar editor of the Book of British Ballads in the 
preface to that work says — 


“Tn illustrating the work he has been ambitious 
so to apply the great and admitted capabilities of 
British art as to prove that the embellished volumes 
of Germany and France are not of unapproach- 
able excellence either in design or execution.” 


Without pausing to examine whether these 
‘great and admitted capabilities” have been made 
the best of, we may remark that it furnishes at 
least an ave’ specimen of what our illustrators 
ean ecbomapliah though we might have selected 
more recent examples of illustrated literature had 
we so minded, 

By far the most equal in point of excellence 
are the designs of J Franklin, and this we 
attribute to the somewhat German style of his 
compositions; which style, being always kept up 
in its more obvious characteristics, produces a 
eertain uniformity which rarely sinks into same- 
ness, owing to tolerably skilful drawing and clever 


— of design. 

is no “ re about Franklin’s 
figures—no pretty “ -box”-looking knights— 
no “milk-and-water” ladies with attenuated 
waists and impracticable mouths and feet. His 
males are generally men of thews and sinews— 
fellows who look as if they could fell an ox at one 
blow, or slash — a stout corslet, if needs be. 
He “makes out” still-life, too, with conscientious 


fidelity; not, 
ignorance of detail a id ¥ 
which leaves everything to the imagination of the 
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beholder, but working carefully even to the more 
minute objects which are wont to be neglected. 

How superior are these wood-cuts to the wretched 
engravings to Ainsworth’s Old Saint Pauls by the 
same hand! though, perhaps, much of the faulty 
execution apparent in the latter is to be attributed 
to the mode of engraving. 

In the Book of British Ballads some of the best 
designs are those of J. H. Townsend and R. Red- 
grave, though the works of the latter gentleman 
are very unequal in point of excellence. 

Townsend’s designs appear finished almost to 
elaboration, though this extreme care has not im- 
paired the force of the drawings. Indeed, the best 
designs in the volume are mostly worked out with 
evident care in the execution. Only a really 
composition will bear minute finish and detail; a 
poor one becomes positively “ Dutch” under such 
treatment, and can only gratify those who esti- 
mate imitation as the first quality in a work of 
art. 

Ward’s hard, literal manner, though more ap- 
arent than in his paintings, tells, however, when 
the subject requires character; his figures are full 
of purpose and indicate mind in their author. 

The exquisite finish and delicacy of execution 
displayed in many of the illustrations to this and 
many other similar volumes, is, we think, a rapid 
stride in advance of the clumsy work which we 
find in the wood engravings of the Bewick period; 
or those cuts which Thompson produced in the 
earlier period of his career. There are some advo- 
cates for the superiority of these earlier attempts 
it is true; but the class, like that of “ old master” 
collectors, old play-goers, and one or two others, 
is rapidly disappearing. We might enlarge upon 
this theme did our plan or limits allow; but must 
refer all who would study the subject of wood 
engraving from its commencement to that admi- 
rable work by Jackson on this subject, which 
leaves little for future writers to elucidate. 

We have observed that a particular wood en- 
graver will become quite popular for a few months, 
working, one would imagine, night and day, if all 
the cuts bearing his name a the same hand, 
and then suddenly sinking into the ranks to make 
room for another and fresher hand. Who does 
not recollect when Landells was the engraver on 
wood, whose “ superintendence ” was deemed suffi- 
cient guarantee of the excellence of any work 
brought out under it. The earlier numbers of 
Punch, and those of the Illuminated Magazine, for 
instance, are examples of his careful and judicious 
management, while in Master Humphrey's Clock 
are several excellent examples of execution, both 
by Landells himself, and Charles Gray his partner 
in the task. 

Soon after the fame of Landells became pretty 
well established, another candidate a in 
W. J. Linton, who bid fair to outstrip all who had 
gone before him in the artistic treatment of his 
works; though we never quite trusted his treatment 
of a subject, the engraver being frequently more 
apparent, as far as regards style, than the designer; 
which is certainly reversing the order of thin, 
according to all we ever heard or understood. At 
this present moment we think that Linton will be 

resently eclipsed by the now rising name of 
aneee So much for fashion! which in art, like 
every thing else, raises for a moment those whom it 
pleases to set up, without regard, too frequently, 
to their intrinsic merits; though this remark must 
not be understood to apply to the Messrs. Measom 
in particular, but to ion, and its idols in 
general. 

But to resume our notice of the Book of British 
Ballads, as an example of illustrated works, by 
our native artists, which notice we have some- 
what overlooked, while making these remarks. 

A few strikingly fanciful designs by poor Dadd, 
almost startle, u near examination, by their 
strangeness coll the look of Fairyland about 
them. If ever canvas breathed the spirit of 
Oberon and Titania, it was his “ Fairies 
by moonlight, on the sea shore;” a picture, no’ 
more remarkable for its manifestation of 


of drawing, and diffusion of light, displayed 
therein. 

Edward Corbould has contributed several of 
his too pretty designs, which, had they a more 
earnest and definite purpose about them, would 
have been much better than they are. 

Scott reminds us of Kenny Meadows, here and 
there; though his designs are not so @ as 
those of Meadows, a are more diffusive and 

atchy. R. R. M’lan, W. P. Frith, and J. R. 
lerbert, have not contributed anything worthy 
of themselves. Perhaps they are novices at pencil 
work. At any rate, the two latter, though they 
wield the trade in a manner worthy of all admi- 


ration, design but indifferently upon the — 
H. 


VERAX’S LAST PAROXYSM. 


In a former number, we intimated to Verax that 
when Parliament had furnished materials for filling 
up the columns of the monstre journal, its pages 
would be shut against him and his protests. It 
appears that he has since found that intimation to 
be true, and is now obliged to publish them at his 
own expense; his malady having no other means of 
discharging the collected pus that accumulates 
from his ill-humours; and we have had sent to us 
a particularly assault-and-battery-looking ~~ 
let, of some one hundred and fourteen pages. This 
had, to say the least of it, an alarming appearance. 
After all we had heard from Verax, in which 
superlatives had been superlatived until language 
gave it up, in reprobation of all cleanliness; after 
the gradually subsiding growl with which the last 
communication seemed to modulate the early 
thunder into everlasting silence; and after the in- 
terval of quietness with which the repulse of his 
onslaught had been followed; we were, as we inti- 
mate, alarmed at this motion for a new trial upon the 
part of the plaintiff, as suggesting that there was 
some novel and astounding evidence there detailed 
of the conspiracy against ancient art, attributed b 
the author to Meet. the Academicians, of which 
the active agent, or executive, Guy Fawkes, was 
either Mr. Eastlake or Mr. Seguier. But upon 
examination we find that it is, after all, but a 
refaciamento of the material before produced. In 
fact, Verax has made a hash of himself, and 
has thrown in William Coningham, the Oxford 
Graduate, and Samuel Woodburn, chopped small 
and well peppered to make the gravy. 

When Donnybrook fair was Donnybrook fair, 
and not a Temperance Tay ‘Party; when the boys 
used to put power into their elbows to smash One 
another's nebdien in a friendly way, for the fun of 
the thing;-and such a phenomenon as a faction- 
fight might be calculated upon among the recrea- 
tions; it was not uncommon for a youth in a freize 
coat, with a lump of self-esteem upon the back of 
his head he contd hide his hat upon, to go into the 
melée, for his own hand—that is to say, as an 
entirely a individual, pre to frac- 
ture every scull within the range of his blackthorn, 
and take the co ce of his daring. Verax is 
just the boy for this feat, and we are prepared to 
warrant that his No. 10 is such an extreme speci- 
men as to make the chance of his resting peace- 
fully in his grave not a thing to be ulated 
upon. Depend upon it, Verax, when he wants his 
cranium, will have to seek it on the shelf of a 
mesmerising phrenolog'st, with its face turned to 

. He scorns iguiteriee 2 ¢ Trafalparcen He 
would say to the dignitaries o! uare, 
as Coriolonus did to the Volcians :— 

“If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there 
That like an eagle in a dovecote, I 
Fluttered your trustees in your gallery : 
Alone I did it.” 

He has therefore turned round upon the inno- 
cent auxilliaries who thought that he and they 
were ing one another; and so, in the lesser 
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“ rank scented many;” against which his olfacto- 
ries do so rebel. Then, after a small] twirl of the 
champion’s wrist, there was a hole in which you 
might bury a cat, made in the correspondence 
manufactory of Mr. William Conningham; while 
poor Samuel Woodburn, at the mere wind of his 
weapon, gave up the ghost and made no sign. 
Verax has, nevertheless, concocted a hotch potch 
of them all three, and we do not think they will 
recognise themselves after the skinning he has 
given them. Verily, Verax is 
** Himself alone |” 


Verax complains of us that we called him Echo, 
No. 1. Well, after the good service he has done, 
we will withdraw the term, unless we may be 
allowed an Irishism, and say that he was the 
echo of something going to come. 

What has most puzzled ourselves in this 
brochure, is to observe in how many points we and 
Verax have but one opinion. 1t appears that we 
have both so much of contempt for the Oxford 
graduate’s mellifluous twaddle upon art, that we 
might toss up for the preference; that we have 
both decided that Mr. William Coningham had 
walked into criticism, until he had got out of his 
depth, and not being able to swim, had crawled 
along the bottom; and coming to the edge all over 
mud, begged everybody’s pardon. It appears, 
also, that our veneration for Samuel Woodburn’s 
dietum, does not extend to its infallibility; in fact, 
that there is, after all, but one point in which we 
heartily disagree. Verax has a fondness for dirt, 
particularly on a picture; and our prejudices (that 
is if we have a prejudice, which we very much 
doubt, for we have a No. 10 of our own), is in 
favour of seeing a painting as the painter intended 
it should be seen; and, moreover, is in favour of 
seeing British painters create a British school; 
and, moreover, we have faith in their power to do 
so; and, moreover, we will tell them that it may 
not be done by any invented artificialness in tone; 
nor by imitating any already existing art; but by 
looking wisely, and carefully, and with confidence 
in - own power, to nature, beautiful nature, 
itself, 

Verax has looked upon art with half an eye. 
In all his references to pictures, there is but one 
quality that seems to have had attractions for 
him. His “ very essence” has shut his sensoriam 
from the consideration, that there are excellencies 
that have made reputations where that, his pet 
oy; was eae neglected. Weare not desirous 
of disputing with any that there are charms even 
in a tint, and that a golden hue may give certain 
natural effects with truth, besides being an agree- 
ableness per se. But we know no charm in tint, no 
glory in a hue to which we would sacrifice natural 
truth, refined sentiment in expression or correct- 
ness of design; and all of these may as well not 
exist at all, as be so hidden by a wall of filth, that 
it is impossible to detect their presence. 


PANORAMAS IN GENERAL, AND THAT OF 
LEICESTER-SQUARE IN PARTICULAR. 


Wuewn we look back at the various perils we have 
passed, the natural phenomena we have examined, 
and the cities we have looked upon; watching the 
customs of their various inhabitants, and the sin- 
gularities of their costume, not too often respectable, 
we are sometimes astonished that we have escaped 
being cut down by a sabre, smothered in an ava- 
lanche, carried away by a torrent, frozen to death 
on an iceberg, withe by a simoom, or fly-blown 
by a plague. Why, we perfectly recollect being 
at the Battle of Waterloo, and witnessing the gal- 
lant feat of the Life Guard, nicknamed the Marquis 
of Granby, from his bald forehead; when, having 
had his own horse shot under him, he boldly 
attacked a French Cuirassier, and helped him- 
self to his steed as a spoliation. It is a mercy that 
we were not trodden to death on that occasion; for 
we were slap in the centre of the charge, and we 
do not remember to have had even a pony of our 
own at the time. Then did we stand in the streets 
of Walcheren, where bomb-shells were flying 
about us as thick as the peas at Cambridge, when 


Dr. Whistlewell made Prince Albert a what’s-it’s- 
name. It was enough to turn your milk sour to 
see that shell enter at the roof, and bang, bang, 
bang, go through every floor, till it fell into a 
tureen of hot soup on the kitchen table, and added 
insult to injury by scalding the feasters with cab- 
bage-water previous to blowing them into smithers. 
We were standing exactly opposite the door at 
the time. Then, have we not assisted at Navarino? 
and were we not in the Tagus? and at Pompeii? 
and, indeed, to speak the truth, have we not seen 
so many strange places that we have forgotten the 
greatest part of them? Though we shall never 
oe with a reminiscence of the sensation that we 
elt on standing in front of the grand Niagara, 
upon that very table-rock that some lying Yankee 
afterwards reported to have fallen into the tor- 
rent. When we read the story in the newspaper— 
an authority in which we are in the habit of placing 
entire confidence, because we know the class of 
persons that write for it would not tell an untruth 
for any amount, either in cash or bills of short 
date;-we say, when we read the story, a cold 
thrill went through us, and we leant back in our 
chair,~—which is, after all not pleasant, for it has 
a carved back that does very well to look 
at, but bruises the spine if you are not care- 
ful,—we adopted it to assist us in combatting a 
disposition towards repose in an afternoon;— 
well, we leaned back, and pictured to ourselves the 
consequence to the present generation if we had 
been upon that table (rock we mean) at that 
moment! Why Tue Fine Arts’ Journat might 
never have existed at all! We can picture to our- 
selves the countenances of our readers as their 
system is subjected to a similar thrill. But there 
were two difficulties to overcome before we could 
have been so drowned, in a place belonging to 
nobody; the first was, which we learned after- 
wards, that the table rock never fell in at all; and 
the second was, which struck us immediately, and 
had the effect—along with the back of the chair— 
of restoring us to’ our equilibrium; that we had 
never been on it at all, except at the Panorama in 
Leicester-square. We advise our readers to 
travel by the same coach. It beats railways 
hollow; you may go from Canton to New 
York, by the one conveyance, in the time 
you might spend waiting for the train of 
the other. ell, we just called in at Grand 
Cairo this week, and were at once satisfied that, 
for the comfortable, we like Bloomsbury better. 
We have no desire to visit Cairo, albeit, that 
there is no denying that it possesses a picturesque 
after its own manner, and an architecture that, 
however it may be dominated by its own pre- 
cedents, spurns the five orders with the most 
supercilious contempt. This city must be of very 
ancient date, being called by the inhabitants, 
“the mother of the world;” indeed, some of the 
clay edifices might be attributed to the grand- 
mother, they have so dilapidated and toothless an 
appearance. The drawings from which the pano- 
rama was painted, were furnished by D. Roberts, 
Esq., R.A., from sketches made upon the spot; 
and we have a right to suppose they are correct. 
The linear and aerial perspectives are beautifully 
managed. The tall minarets relieve the general 
monotony of the city, except where the fortress- 
like building of the Pacha’s palace domineers the 
entire assemblage of habitations at its feet. Every- 
thing bears about it an internal evidence that satis- 
fied ourselves that we had been at Grand Cairo; 
although it seemed that it was a cold day when 
we visited it. Indeed, we suppose, that as it was 
snow without, the artist feared that the sudden 
change of temperature might have produced dis- 
astrous effects upon his visitors, and had assimi- 
lated the southern sky of t to that of 
Edinborough, as — hue. e have some 
objection to Mr. Selous’s figures; not to their 
drawing, which is sufficient; not to their grouping, 
which is satisfactory; nor to their perspective, 
which is not to be sneezed at; but we are afraid 
that he has been bitten by Verax, and has got 
the essence phobia; for he has, in broad 
daylight, kept down everything like brilliancy of 
light upon his figures, while he has given to 


all the shadows of bright sunshine. He may take 
the licence of placing figures in the shade, but he 
must keep the shadows in the shade too, and may 
not sacrifice one without getting rid of the other. 


The first quality of a panorama is truth; and the 
figures of Mr. Selous are conventionalities from 
the first to the last. The broken ground beneath 
the fortifications, with the Mokkattam mountains 
beyond, are beautifully painted and quite a lesson 
in art that might be sketched from. 


NEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE.—No. 5. 
By Wm. Vose Picxerr. 


Tue purposes and intentions of architecture being 
synonymous with those of nature, namely, that of 
realising the — possible perfection in utility. 
combined with an order of beauty expressive of the 
peculiar character and uses of its constructions; the 
value and importance of appealing to the latter for 
instruction in the employment of means to this 
end, is at once manifest. 

On reference to the works of creation, it is in- 
variably found to be the case that, in proportion to 
the variety of powers and capabilities assembled in 
one body, the highest point in the scale of being is 
attained; and it is no less obvious that, in propor- 
tion to the variety of properties and capabilities 
assembled in the material appropriated to the 
general purposes of architecture, provided those 

wers and capabilities be fully and wisely deve- 
les , will the utilities of its production be ex- 
tended, their beauties enhanced, and the highest 
perfection of which the art is susceptible attained. 

The degree of perfection attained by the ancients 
in this art, was primarily occasioned by the rigid 
adherence they observed to the affinities as well as 
examples of nature in the material adopted as their 
fundamental constituent. 

These ancients, in selecting a dead and inani- 
mate substance for the pur of their art, 
rightly sought their first principles of construction 
in the disposition and arrangement of dead and 
inanimate matter in rocky and subterranean forma- 
tions. The layers of the different stratas of earth, 
and the piling of block upon block in the quarry, 
naturally suggests a similar method of —_ 
in the arrangement of the primary and integra 
masses of edifices;—while the varieties of form ex- 
hibited in the roughness of surface, whether occa- 
sioned by fissures in the original formations, or 
from subsequent breakages in the material, would, 
at the same time, suggest the carving of forms on 
the surface as a method of decoration best suited 
to its nature and properties. And in consequence 
of these surfaces not requiring the protection of a 
covering, and the absence of such an arrangement in 
nature,—no necessity could exist for any such appli- 
cation in the synonymous arrangements of masonic 
architecture, to the precise determination of the 
forms of which, the geometric laws of form and 
quantity were wisely and consistently applied. 

To the modern world, on the contrary, a material 
of different — and capabilities is now avail- 
able. In metallic products we have powers, not 
only of strength, tenacity, elasticity, and resplen- 
dency, but powers of motion and attraction; plainly 
intimating that the affinities of such substances are 
not with dead matter but with living form; and 
therefore, in the application of metals to the pur- 
poses of art in architecture, it becomes requisite to 
examine into the character of the constructions of 
organic being, and to follow the examples therein 
presented for our instruction,—examples through 
which alone the ultimate perfection of constructive 
art can be attained; because it is in this order of 
creation that the union of the most comprehensive 
utility with the most consummate beauty is effec- 
tually manifested. . “ 

In proceeding, however, to the consideration 
of questions affecting formative art, the quality 
of the material, and — ——— = 
appliances in respect to superficial effect, wi 
probably submit prior claims to consideration, 
the productions of these arts invariably 


ee the organs of vision; 
the eye naturally takes cognizance, first of 
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superficies, before the reflective powers have time 
to examine into the properties of bodies and of 
forms. 

Notwithstanding the number and importance of 
the advantages in respect to utility offered by the 
appropriation of iron as a primary constituent of 
architecture; the dullness and heaviness of its 
colour (independent of its tendency to corrode), 
were it necessary to leave its surface uncovered, 
would unquestionably be incompatible with the 
production of beauty in effect.—And if the example 
presented in the use of a material of so opposite a 
character as stone, could be admitted to form a 
precedent for our guidance in the use of metal, it 
might be objected, that to uniformly clothe or 
cover the surface of a material with any either 
analogous or foreign body, is contrary to the best 
usages of art. No criterion of fitness can, how- 
ever, be formed from precedents such as these; 
because nature in the material itself, and nature in 
the analogies of such of her constructions as have 
the closest affinity with its properties, is now, as iz 
ever has, and ever must be, the only sure guide 
to the attainment of excellence through its use. 

In the construction and economy of ani- 
mals, and of man in particular, we behold a 
sustained, yet, in various parts, a suspended 
being; whose bones and muscles, whose nerves 
and sinews, whose members and features, 
though illustrating the quality of fitness in 
the highest degree, would be found incompatible 
not only with the perfection of use and function, 
but also with the perfection of outward beauty, 
were they, like the masses of inorganic existence, 
destitute of an external covering to preserve them 
from immediate contact with elements and things 
injurious to their nature; and the whole form is 
consequently enshrined in that delicate and beau- 
tiful integument, “the skin,” the appearance of 
which presents various degrees of contrast with 
the component parts of the form or body it en- 
closes. In fact, the same law is found to prevail 
throughout the whole range of animated existénce. 

In applying, therefore, an “ outward covering” 
to iron when used in constructive arrangement, 
we strictly adhere to the example of nature in the 
path to which she herself would direct us; and 
whether we exhibit the beauty and power of gold 
in spreading out “a covering” as thin as the 
wings of the grasshopper or the most delicate 
membrane in the human body — whether we imitate 
the skin of the crustaceous animal in “ a porcelain 
coating,” or attain protection from heat and cold 
through the economy of “a covering of plaster” 
as thick as the skin of the elephant or the rhino- 
ceros— we equally and in either case submit our- 
selves to the teachings of that wisdom from whose 
fount all order and Leanty first sprung, and from 
which we equally learn to unite with these means 
of protection the additional and pleasing effects 
oa varieties of colour, lustre, and resplendency. 

The nature of the primary material of architec- 
ture has in all ages and in greater or lesser de- 
grees, been found to dictate or influence the general 
style and character of the construction. It isa 
commonly-received hypothesis, and doubtless one 
which, to some extent at least, is worthy of con- 
sideration, that the forms and arrangements of the 
marble architecture of the Greeks were derived 
from those of the timber temples, the use of which 
so extensively prevailed during the period imme- 
diately preceding the establishment of the before- 
mentioned art. 

It is, however, impossible that this can be more 
than superficially correct; for to construct a 
wooden wall with solid cube-like blocks, as in 
masonry, is almost equally inconsistent with the 
economy of timber as of metal. If correct in 
it can apply no further as regards the form and 
disposition of masses than the general character 
of the order exhibited in the columnar support 
and the horizontal entablature; an arrangement 

ly suited to the nature of stone as of timber 
whenever blocks of stone can be procured of suffi- 
cient breadth to extend from column to column, 
so that the joints and bearings may occupy a ver- 
tical position over the centre of the supporting 
member, But granting these examples to be so 
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far derived from the timber structure, it is un-| imitation for their production ;—illustrative of none 


questionable that the Greeks in their employment 
of marble (as has previously and will hereafter be 
shown) consulted the evidences of nature in those 
of her arrangements which have the closest affinity 
with the properties and capabilities of that ma- 
terial. 

The Romans, doubiless, on account of the diffi- 
culty of procuring stone in sufficient abundance, 
and of a magnitude adequate to the erection of 
imposing and enduring structures, on the principle 
adapted and perfected by the Greeks;—found it 
necessary to introduce or revive the use of brick; 
which appears in a great measure to have ee 
laid aside, as a material of architecture, properly 


other than the very lowest order of art,—its dura- 
ble and fire-resisting properties, together with 
the cheapness with which it may be obtained, 
gives occasion (and, unfortunately, has hitherto 
given occasion for little else than), for its being 
applied in subserviency to the formative powers of 
materials of infinitely weaker and more limited 
capabilities. 

‘he appropriation of “ cast iron” to the apparent 
embodiment of the solid geometric forms of columns 
—entablatures, and other extraneous features 
and constructions of masonry (to which its external 
appropriation in systematic architecture has hitherto 
been limited), is almost equally opposed to the 


so called, from the fall of the Babylonian empire, | example of nature, in the economy and affinities 
to the revival of ancient art in Rome. The! of this material, as would be the application of it 
Roman modifications of the Grecian architecture | in solid masses for the construction of walls; and 
evidently tended to facilitate the employment of the inconsistency of such appliances is naturally 
this material; to the general economy of which | manifested in “ the deterioration of art,” through 
the arch attributed to their introduction is un-|the misappropriation of the very element pos- 
questionably better suited than the square and| sessing the greatest capability for its advance- 
angular forms of the preceding art. The suita-| ment. The anomaly is consequently presented of 
bility of these modifications to the cireumstances | iron, an abundant and economical material, offer- 
in which their city and nation were placed in| ing opportunity for the realization of a “ world of 
respect to “ building materials,” is one of the | utilit y,”’ and a “world of beauty,” beyond the 
greatest merits which attach to the Romans in | possibility of attainment in all present art, for- 
respect to art; and, it is matter of utter astonish-|bidden to do anything for its advancement. 
ment, that succeeding ages, and perhaps our own Iron, in every way worthy of being the governing 
age and nation in particular, though compelled! power, dictating “ the an of form” in archi- 
to adopt the use of brick to a comparatively far) tecture, condemned to the humiliating office of 
greater extent, have not advanced one jot towards | standing as “ a sentinel,” and doing duty for the 





the efficient treatment of that material in respect | 
to primal form in construction, beyond that mani- 
fested in the limited endeavours of the Romans. 
We are still guilty, and what is worse, are content 
to be guilty, of perpetually forcing this material 
into square forms; the arch, the form above all 
others suited, and almost necessary to brick, is 
not even employed by ourselves to the extent to 
which the Romans used it. While the inverted 
arch, in every respect as indispensable and advan- 
tageous, remains still systematically unmanifested 
in the building art. 

“The Gothic modifications” evidently tended 
to effect a double purpose; first, to afford greater 
facility for the use of small stones and rubble, 
than the more restrained arrangements of “ the 
classic arts;” and secondly, to favour the intro- 
duction of timber;—an endeavour which, setting 
aside the liabilities to combustion anddecay, inherent 
in the material (and the want of “ unity in effect” 
which it produces, when applied in = 
with stone), might doubtless have tended to the 
advancement, as it unquestionably did, to the 
extention of art, had it been limited to the pur- 
pose for which the original modification was in- 
tended. But, unfortunately, it was not so. In 
various examples of this art; for instance, in the 
Ladye Chapel of Salisbury Cathedral, and in the 
celebrated roof of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, a 
desire is evidenced to emulate in stone the powers 
and capabilities of timber. And notwithstundin 
the beauty so gained is such as that we coul 
hardly desire to dispense with it, it is, neverthe- 
less, a dangerous beauty; inasmuch as its ten- 
dency is to reconcile the public feeling to those 
violations of fitness and propriety which are evi- 
dences of the corrupt in art; because evidences of a 
departure from the — of nature; and which 
invariably lead the mind to the appreciation of | 
pre difficulties, rather than metaphysical 
in 


inferior element of stone. The giant, compelled 
to bear that upon his head which he has the 
ower to hold better in his hand; but in doing which 
e amply retaliates the indignity, by making mani- 
fest the dwarfish character of mind which can 
remain content with so subjecting him. 

From the properties inherent in the nature of 
metal, it is Bate all materials qualified for the 
position of a logitimate constituent dictating the law 
of form in architecture, for no other material exists, 
or ever has existed, by which, without the interven- 
tion of other subptances, it is possible to commence, 
to continue, and to complete the entire arrange- 
ments of building.—In the employment of Tim- 
ber, nails, screws, and other extensive uses 
uf metal and other substances are indispensable. 
In the appropriation of Brick,—timber, metal, 
stone, and plaster, are, in accordance with almost 
universal practice, necessary to the completion 
of the commonest construction; while, in refer- 
ence to decorative form, its powers and capabili- 
ties are so limited as to require the interposition 
of other bodies, as stone, cement, or metal for 
its attainment—requirements which naturally and 
necessarily suggests its employment as an econo- 
mical substitute for other and higher elements 
of constructive art. 

The union of decorative as well as constructive 
power in Stone, is that which has been found to 
constitute it “a legitimate material,” governing 
“the law of form” in architecture. But even 
stone cannot by possibility be brought to accom- 

lish, in itself, the entire arrangements of house- 
uilding, to anything like the extent to which 
these objects are capable of attainment in metal, 
and it is altogether powerless to accomplish many 
of those most important results in extended utility, 
in economy, and peculiar beauty, which societ 
may justly and immediately anticipate through 
the influence of metallic properties in “ the art,” 


uctions and conceptions—difficulties which,!and from which ecommerce, universal commerce, 


however successfully overcome, do little more to 
elevate our conceptions of the sublime and beauti- 
ful in art, than the tricks of the juggler and the 
mountebank to exalt our ideas of the moral 
dignity, or the intellectual power of man. 

haps there is scarcely any material which 
offers such temptations to abuse in application to 
art, and, at the same time, presents such almost 
inconceivable opportunity for its advancement 
and extension as metal; for while, on the 
one hand, its extraordinary strength, flexibility, 
and tenacity, gives occasion for embodiment 
of actual forms and proportions, so closely and 
physically emulative of natural objects, as to 
require no power beyond that of mere mechanical 


may ultimately derive such incalculable advan- 
tages. ‘The extraordinary strength and tenacity 
of metal, and the consequent occupation of the 
least ible amount of space in the construction 
of w foundations, &c.,—its or of suspension, 
and capacity for the removal of obstructions of 
light, as well as space in architecture;—its non- 
absorbent properties, the consequent dryness of 
structures, and the absence of vegetation on the 
surface, so injurious to cleanliness and durability 
in the case of stone and similar substances ;—the 
extraordinary facilities it presents for the econo- 
mical and rapid production, particularly of decora- 
tive form;—the exceeding durability of such forms, 
whether executed in embossed sheet copper, brass, 
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or cast-iron;*—its fire-resisting properties, and 
its general resistance to electric and atmospheric 
agency; the absence of the generation and har- 
bor of filthy insects and animalcule existence, so 
offensive in timber,—together with the medicinal 
healthfulness of iron, forming so remarkable a 
contrast with the mildew, the damp, and dry rots 
of the latter material; - the facility with which 
the erection and removal of edifices may be 
effected;—and it is from these considerations, as 
well as those relating to the perfection of utility 
in the forms of architecture (referred to in the 
foregoing and subsequent papers of this series), 
that iron and other metals, if duly examined, in 
reference to their affinities with the most useful 
and beautiful of natural constructions, will be 
found above all other materials most qualified to 
dictate and determine the general as well as par- 
ticular laws of form in architecture. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DRAMA. 

Tnere is nothing doing at present in London 
worthy of record. The farce, in five acts, is, we 
believe, intended to put the nightcap on to the 
Haymarket Theatre, which we hear is about to 
become a French opera-buffo. Who shall say that 
England is not musical in the face of five opera- 
houses open at once. Well, we shall see; but 
if some among them do not find out that they have 
made a great mistake, then is the moon made of 
green cheese. While we are doing nothing what- 
ever with the drama in town, for even Bolton has 
given it up, or rather it has given him up. Mrs. 
Butler, that is, Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, as the 
little Yankee boys about Boston used to call her, is 
astonishing the provincials. At least her success 
has been triumphant in Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Liverpool. We speak not of opinion; our 
reference is to figures; the houses have been 
crowded, and managerial speculations have been 
justified in the engagements made with her. Now 
strange to say, the “ Trunkmaker” never saw Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble Butler act. 


"Tis true, ‘tis pity, pity ‘tis ’tis true.” 

The “ Trunkmaker,” that saw Incledon sing 
his last “Storm;” that saw Kean, the Kean, make 
his debut ; and the Siddons and John Kemble bid 
their farewell; and George Frederick Cooke take 
French leave; and who t noted the fashion of 


every other stage celebrity within that period, has 


never seen Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler act at all; 
and we will tell our readers how it happened. 
Once upon a time, while yet the memory of Mrs. 
Siddons was fresh in the minds of the then play- 

oing generation, and almost immediately after 

ean had begun to astonish the Drury Lane 
audiences with his originality of conception, Miss 
O'Neil did the same thing for those of Covent 
Garden, in a series of pure, refined, and elevated 
pee of Shakspeare’s youthful heroines. 

t is no use expatiating on the quality of excel- 
lence she possessed: it is sufficient to say that she 
was perfectly successful, and was the entire sup- 
port of Covent Garden during the period of Kean’s 
earliest popularity. Miss O'Neil, however, was 
carried from the stage by a successful rival to the 
whole public, to whom she was a precious gem 
that gave delight to look at. After she went, 
there came nothing in her place, and the villain 

ress seemed to have forgotten that such a meteor 

ad ever shown itself in the theatrical orbit. Then 
came the decline of dramatic affairs; and then 
came appeals to the public compassion; and then 
came Miss Faany Kemble; and then the press, 
incited to the same by the said compassion and 
something else, did praise most fulsomely the said 
Miss Fanny Kemble, for which did she, the said 
Miss Fanny Kemble, most heartily despise them; 

*® These advantages wil! at once be evident, when com- 
pared with the tedious and expensive process of producing 
decorative form in masonry; and the effect of carbonic 
acid gas of the atmosphere, upon every description of lime 
stone, which is frequently found to accomplish the total 
destruction of ornamental form, before age and decay have 
visited those who produced it. 


and the Young Englanders (for there were then, 
as now, many spooney young men that went to 
the play mt queeunied, to give opinions, which 
were really borrowed from the said press) did 
glorify themselves very much that we possessed 
so excellent an actress. Now, whether the press 
wished to escape the iniquity of the compari- 
son, or whether ~~ were but spooney young 
men themselves, it so happened that Miss O’Neil’s 
name was left entirely out of the question, gs if 
she had never been; and the “ Trunkmaker’’ was 
thereat indignant, and vowed a vow that he would 
never, at no time not at all, look upon the acting 
of the said Miss Fanny Kemble; whose support he 
opined to be an imposition upon the innocence of 
John Bull. The press have since owned to the 
soft impeachment, and written themselves down 
as knaves for that occasion. The “ Trunkmaker’s” 
vow, not extending to Mrs. Butler, he has refused 
to insert the conflicting opinions he has received 
upon the merits of that lady, and postpones a 
notice until her visit to the metropolis. But 
acting, like everything else, is comparative; and 
although Miss Seung Kenta, some fifteen years 
ago, might not be what she was then said to be, 
the Mrs. Butler, of the present day, may be 
very far superior to any female talent that has 
exhibited itself upon the London stage since that 
period. 

We have just been looking over Covent Garden 
Theatre, oe are delighted to find that it is not 

uite spoiled for dramatic performances, if the 
donne. should ever come back to us. We have 
never seen a theatre more admirably adapted for 
affording a sight of the entire stage to every one 
of the audience. The interior is like a hive of 
bees; every box has one or two at work in it, and 
everything seems to go on simultaneously. There 
is stuffing cushions, nailing down of carpets, and 
hanging of doors within a few feet square. ‘Then 
there is Signor Viraldi, with some dozen of assist- 
ants, sticking up the painted ceiling upon the 
prepared roof, which must be finished in a day or 
two; whentthe interior scaffolding willbe removed, 
and a coup d’oeil of the whole may be obtained. The 
pit will, to all appearance, be small; the stage 
and orchestra projecting very far into the theatre. 
We do not care how soon the rival operas settle 
their hostilities, and we see a Shakspeare rein- 
stated in the new dome. The separation between 
the private boxes are all of them removable at the 
very shortest notice. 

The whole affair is still, however, upon the cards; 
for the Haymarket house is an illustration of the 
state of the drama generally. Talent may be had 
at all times if sought for. Fraschini is a splendid 
fellow, that is worth a wilderness of mere singers, 
and can sing with the best of those that can do 
nothing else. He is one among the very few fine 
singing actors we have ever seen. He possesses 
that sort of intensity that makes a first rete tra- 
gedian, and that enobles a person not presentin 
eminent adaptation to the s But his terrible 
reality in the fiercer parts, and the refined pathos 
of his gentler passages, absorbs his audience into 
the real business of the scene, to which the music 
of a perfect organ is but an accessory; an acces- 
sory never allowed to intrude itself on its yom 
that never calls the sentiment away from the inter- 
est of the story to admire a difficulty, or sacrifices 
intellectual consistency to a puerile exhibition of 
physical effort. Would that there were the same 
activity employed to develope the dramatic talent 
now lying all but dormant in Great Britain; and 
it would be found that in its department, as in 
every other, supply is the creature of demand. 

Tax TRUNKMAKER. 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 


Toa reflecting mind it is a matter of more than 
common s' that the drama in the provinces 
has not more followers. It is true, in e 

locality may be found some—more or less - 
ing to its extent of ion—who profess to be 
attached to the stage; not for its intrinsic worth, 


& | graphic 


but upon the same principle that so many condemn 
the profession,— 
** I do not like thee Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But I do not like thee Dr. Fell.” 

Amongst all the amusements invented by the 
genius—man, there is none which offers so many 
real advantages as the stage. The concert-room 
is attended, because “ music hath charms,” but the 
operatic drama ssess greater means of giving 
effect to “sweet sounds.” In the concert-room 
there must always be a sameness; in a theatre will 
be found a pleasing variety; yet the paucity of 
musical followers who attend a theatre is astonish- 
ing. Lectures on elocution, on poetry —nay, the 
readings of Shakspeare’s plays, are well attended. 
Elocution is more perfect on the stage than in the 
pulpit, in the senate, or at the bar. Poetry in all 
its varied flights is ever to be met with in a well- 
written play, and one of the immortal bard’s plays, 
personated on the stage with every necessary ap- 
pendage, must be more interesting, entertaining, 
and instructive than when read by an individual; 


| yet few follow the drama for the love they bear it, 


either for its poetry or elocutionary capabilities. 

Exhibitions of paintings are favourably patro- 
nized. It is true, the science art falls far short of 
what an exhibition-room ought to contain, yet 
scene-painting requires much still, and has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the improvements of 
the Fine Arts. Still a well-conceived and finely- 
executed scene is scarcely followed, and notwith 
standing its powerful effect in the theatre, causes 
but little if any sensation out of it. And herein 
lies the sweet food for the surprise “ that the drama 
in the provinces has not more followers,” 

All mankind wish to be considered as favourably 
disposed towards the sister arts, and but few are 
honest enough to confess, having no skill in any of 
them, that the sister arts are things in which they 
take no interest. At a concert, hands, and 
feet are in motion, as if impelled by an innate love 
and knowledge of the science to time. The 
lecture is listened to with gaping mouth, and 
familiar nods imply rfect similitude of ideas 
between the nodders and the noddee. 

At an exhibition ‘ie, all who go there 
venture an opinion, ook askance, knowingly, 
with one eye closed, nny. as much as to 
say—I’m here, I see, and I know —“even when they 
nothing know.” And yet the drama, which com- 
bines all in one, is scarcely ETE and but 
indifferently followed. That there is a cause for 
such neglect is evident,—where does it lie?—with 
whom does it exist? Not with the drama’s self, 
for that cannot upon principle be objected to: 
every play is — 

“To show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image.’’ 
And whatever may be urged against 8, ma 
be advanced mf we gps ype 
our happiness here, our hope hereafter. If bad 
exist in real life, it must also exist in the dramatic 
got, or it will not be complete. The 

yers” may be condemned—for what? 

, on the mimic si the great 
actions “ of globe itself.” There may 
be blots upon their private fame; the pulpit, the 
senate, and the bar, have not at all times 
scathless disciples. Yet they remain venerated 
for their real worth. And, in a like position, 
should stand the drama. Spas 
why is it not done? the public voice could accom- 
— all that the public would wish. In corn- 
elds nettles grow, but who rejects the one 
because it has mixed with the other? who would 


“ poor 
For i 


ose who reside in the provinces lose much 
by not fostering the drama, They can mould it 
to thei pent eng oats sine heme te 


doors; and, be it a 

stage is an ornament to society,” so said 

the learned, Chesterfield; and what 
pean nenrn Sy crniiood the drama, 
“ with all its imperfections on its head,” would not 
say the same. 
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work of supererogation if we only look at the 
advertisements in the daily papers, in which there 
are convincing proofs constantly put forth, show- 
ing an abundant sympathy towards a suffering 
people. 

According to the preface, the work appeared 
first, in parts, in the Dublin University Magazine. 
In this reprint, it forms the first volume of a series 
called the “ Parlour Library,” and has a dedication 
to Lord John Russell, as prime minister; for the 
author observes, “that had Sir Robert Peel been 
in office, he would have placed his name there;” 
and adds, then, a wholesale charge upon the 
English Government. 


“There is something not improper in this; for 
although I believe both you and he are sincerely 
anxious to benefit our unhappy country, still, I 
cannot help thinking, that the man who, in his 
ministerial capacity, must be looked upon as a 
public exponent of those principles of government 
which have brought our country to her present 
calamitous condition, by a long course of illiberal 
legislation and unjustifiable neglect, ought to have 
his name placed before a story which details with 
truth the sufferings which sucn legislation and | 
neglect have entailed upon our people.” 


This charge we conceive to be a deliberate 
begging of the whole question; for before a govern- 
ment can be justly called to account for the suffer- 
ings entailed upon the people, it becomes necessary 
to prove the fact, that at any prior period that 
people were in any better condition. The history 
of the country will sufficiently disprove this point, 
unless, indeed, we go back to that remote period 
when Ireland was the seat of learning, where 
flocked not only the young men of England, but 
of the whole continent, for their education, and 
returned thence fitted for the various positions 
they were called upon to fulfil in their several 
countries—alas ! now quantum mutatus ab illo, To 
this far point it would be utterly useless to refer 
for any contrast to the present state of things. It 
needs, at present only to confine our observations 
to our own immediate times since the union; which 
lately has, for especial purposes, been so clamoured 
against, for a repeal of which now no voice is raised 
—no cry is uttered—now when the existing suf- 
ferings are being attributed to English maladminis- 
tration. This, we think, is in some degree in itself 
an answer to the charges; but we will not shelter 
ourselves with anything that might be considered 
so indefinite, but prove, from the facts Mr. Carle- 
ton himself brings forward on reference to two 
former periods of suffering, namely, the years 1817 
and 1822, that the fault lies in the country itself; 
for the author there proves that the very same 
things then occurred. And yet, with this woeful 
experience of the past, not one single thing has 
been done by the people themselves to prevent, if | 
possible, a recurrence. The very point of this 
story turns upon absenteeism and middlemen; and 
on reading the accounts the author gives of those 
years of misery, we are but told the same things 
that we see enacted before our own eyes; and this 
when on each and every occasion this country has 
come promptly forward to alleviate actual suffer- 
ing in a way unparalleled in any age or nation, 
We will give a few of the expressions which Mr. 
Carleton himself indulges, in reference to the facts 
themselves. 











“ During such periods, and under such circum- 
stances, these men (in allusion to misers and meal- 
mongers), including those of both classes, and the 
famished people in general live and act under 
antagonist principles. Hunger, they say, will 
break through stone walls; and when we reflect | 
that, in addition to this irresistible stimulus, we | 
may add a spirit of strong prejudice and resent- 
ment against these heartless persons, it is not sur- 
prising that the starving multitudes should, in the 
ravening madness of famine, follow up its out- | 
rageous impulses, and forget those legal restraints | 
or moral principles that protect property under | 
ordinary or different circumstances. It was just | 
at this precise period, therefore, that the people, | 
impelled by hunger and general misery, to | 
burst out into that excited stupefaction which is, | 
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we believe, peculiar to famine riots, and what ren- 
dered them still more exasperated than they 
probably would have been, was the long lines of 
provision carts which met or intermingled with the 
funerals in the public thoroughfares, whilst on 
their way to the neighbouring harbours, for ex- 
portation. Such indeed was the ares 
fact! Day after day, vessels laden with Irish 
provisions, drawn from a population perishing 
with actual hunger, as well as with the pestilence 
it occasioned, were passing out of our ports, whilst, 
singular as it may seem, other vessels came in 
freighted with our own provisions, sent back 
through the charity of England to our relief.” 


And yet, in the very next sentence, Mr. Carleton 
would cast a slur upon “ the legislative wisdom 
that permitted our country to arrive at the 
lamentable condition we have attempted describe.” 
What has legislation to do with this fact? 

Again, a little further on, we have this state- 
ment:— 


“We have already mentioned, slightly, those 
outrages to which the disease and misery that 
scourged the country in so many shapes had 
driven the unfortunate and perishing multitudes. 
Indeed, if there be any violation of the law, that 
can, or ought to be looked upon with the most 
lenient consideration and forbearance by the 
executive authorities, it is that which takes place 
under the irresistible pressure of famine. And 
singular as it may appear, it is no less true, that 
this is a subject concerning which much ignorance 
prevails, not only throughout other parts of the 
empire, but even at home here, in Ireland, with 
ourselves. Much, for instance, is said, and has 
been said, concerning what are termed ‘ years of 
famine;’ but it is not generally known, that since 
the introduction of the potato into this country, no 

ear has ever passed which, in some remote 
(oeality or other, has not been such to the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants. The climate of Ireland is so 
unsettled, its soil so various in quality, and the 
potato so liable to injury from excess ot either 
draught or moisture, that we have no hesitation 
in stating the startling fact of this annual famine 
as one we can vouch for upon our own personal 
knowledge, and against the truth of which we chal- 
lenge contradiction. Neither does an autumn pass 
without a complaint peculiar to those who feed 
solely upon the new and ve potato, and which, 
since the year ’32, is known by the people as the 

tato cholera. With these circumstances the 
egislature ought to be acquainted, inasmuch as 
they are calamities that will desolate and affect 
the country, so long as the potato is permitted to 
be, as it unfortunately is, the staple food of the 
people. That we are subject, in consequence of 
that fact, to periodical recurrence of dearth and 
disease, is well known and admitted; but that 
every season brings its partial scourge of both 
these evils to various remote and neglected dis- 
tricts of Ireland, has not been, what it ought long 
since to have been, an acknowledged and estab- 
lished fact in the sanatory statistics of the country. 
Indeed, one would imagine, that after the 
many terrible visitations which we have had 
from destitution and pestilence, a legislature sin- 
cerely anxious for the health and comfort of the 
people, would have devoted itself, in some reason- 
able measure, to the humane consideration of such 
proper sumptuary and sanatory enactments, as 
would have provided not only against the recur- 
rence of these evils, but fora more enlightened 
system of public health and cleanliness, and a 
better and more comfortable provision of food for 
the indigent and poor. As it is at present, provision 
dealers of all kinds, mealmongers, forestallers, 
butchers, bakers, and huxters, combine together 
and sustain such a general monopoly in food, as 
is at variance with the spirit of all law and 
umanity, and constitutes a kind of artificial 
famine in the country; and surely these circum- 
stances ought not to be permitted, so long as we 
have a deliberate legislature, whose duty it is 
to watch and guard the health and morals of the 


people.” 
We perfectly sympathise with the author's 
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feelings as embodied in the above paragraph; but, 
again we ask, what has legislation to do with the 
| facts? Can the legislature say potatoes shall not 
be grown? Can the House of Commons pre- 
vent mealmongers and forestallers? Lord John 
Russell himself lately gave his testimony in 
favour of those who aoe up grain as having, 
on occasions, been of service. If the existence of 
the potato cholera was known, since ’32, and 
the very precarious nature of the potato crops 
generally, does it not rest more with the holders 
of land to try and remedy the evils by introducing 
a better system of agriculture than with any 
legislative assembly. Pale y, in his Moral and 
Political Philosophy says, “'The law never speaks 
but to command, nor commands but where it can 
compel.” Could any law command in this in- 
stance, or if it did, could it compel? The very 
attempt would os worse consequences than 
statu-quo-ism, We will take yet another ex- 
tract:— 


“The state of the country at this period of 
our narrative, was, indeed, singularly gloomy and 
miserable. Some improvement had, however, 
taken place in the statistics of disease; but the 
destitution was still so sharp and terrible, that 
there was very little diminution in the character 
and violence of the tumults which still prevailed. 
Indeed the rioting, in some districts, had risen to 
a frightful extent. The ery of the people was for 
either bread or work; and to still, if possible, this 
woeful clamour, local committees, by large sub- 
scriptions, aided in some cases by loans from 
government, contrived to find them employment 
on useful publie works. Previous to this, nothing 
could surpass the prostration and abject subser- 
viency with which the miserable crowds solicited 
food for labour. Only give them labour at “7 
rate—say sixpence a day—and they do not wis 
to beg or violate the laws. No, no; only give 
them peaceable employment, and they would rest, 
not only perfectly contented, but deeply grateful. 
In the meantime, the employment they sought 
for was provided, not at sixpence, but at one and 
sixpence a day—so that, for a time, they appeared 
to feel satisfied, and matters went on ‘peaceably 
enough. This, however, was too g to last. 
There are ever among such masses of people 
unprincipled knaves, known as ‘ politicians,’ idle 
vagabonds, who hate all honest employment them- 
selves, and ask no better than to mislead and fleece 
the ignorant and unreflecting people, however, 
or whenever they can, These fellows read and 
expound the papers on Sundays and holidays; 
rail not only against every government, no matter 
what its principles are, but, in general, attack 
all constituted authority, without feeling one 
single spark of true national principle or inde- 
pendent love of liberty. It is such corrupt 
scoundrels that always assail the executive of 
the country, and, at the same time, supply the 
official staff of spies and informers with their 
blackest purjurors and traitors. In truth, they 
are always the first to corrupt and the first to 
betray. You may hear these men denouncing 
government this week, and see them struttin 
about the castle, its pampered instruments, a 
insolent with its patronage the next. If there 
be a strike, conspiracy, or cabal of any kind, 
these ‘ patriots’ are at the bottom of it; and 
where ribbonism and other secret societies do not 
exist, there they are certain to set them a-going.” 


And yet, with this self-condemnation, if we 
may so term it, the author has the assurance to 
follow in the same steps of the very men he con- 
demns, as those who “ rail on every government,” 
and “attack all constituted authority.” There is 
a passage in Scripture that is very applicable to 
the case of the Trish; we allude to that of the 
“mote” and the “beam,” and we think that 
before the Irish proceed to pull the beam from 
us, they ought to carefully examine whether some 


mote does not obstruct their own visual organs. 
The poet, when he wrote, 


“Who would be free themselves must strike the blew,” 


wrote what would apply with ten-fold force 
on this occasion. If 


e nation would be free 
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from the calamities which seem ever hanging | 
over them, they must put their own shoulders to the 
wheel, and not sit tamely down and ery out for 
help, which is being most lavishly granted, while 
they themselves stir neither seal ole foot in the 
matter. We are sorry for the spirit in which the ; 


author has indulged in these remarks. 
As to the story, it is in itself an interesting one; | 


some of the characters introduced being beautiful 
emanations, that well adorn the tale. In short, but 
for the animus in which it is written, the book 
would be welcome, as giving some insight into the 
peculiarities of the Irish character; and from the 
beautiful traits which it exhibits, might excite our 
sympathies warmly to endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of the sufferers, not only temporarily | 
but permanently, so that whatever innate good 
existed might be called into active operation. As 
it is, its reproduction at this moment, and its ob- 
ject only make it of the class of begging letters 
written by a party appealing for charity, and ai the 
same time abusing the hand that gives it. 








The Decorative Art Society. Abstracts of Papers 
and Transactions, from January, 1844, to a 
uary, 1846. London: Published for the Society. 
F. M. Calder, 69, Oxford-street, 1847. ; 

Wury there should have been a year’s interval before 

the publishing of these papers we have no intima- 

tion; and we believe the papers of 1846 are to the 
full as interesting as those of 1845; but it may be 
that the present book has been given to the public 
to show them that the society is not idle, and that 
its members have not considered the mere esta- 
blishment ofan institution the end, but the beginning, 
of the work they had undertaken. The preface 
informs us that “ these abstracts are submitted to 
the public, not so much with the idea of communi- 
cating any novel information to decorative art, as 
from a desire of rendering more generally known 
the motives and objects of the society.” 

There is, however, a good deal of information 
conveyed In these pages. In the first paper, for 
instance, “ On Carpets,” it is observed: — 


“The Brussels carpet, although estimated by 
the beauty of its design and colouring, ought to 

ssess another very essential property, viz., dura- 
tlity,—a reputation for which it has very de- 
servedly obtained; but the depreciating conse- 
quences of competition in price have lately 
something diminished this favourable opinion, 


Durability arises more from the quantity and 
quality of the surface-worsted than from the 
operation of the weaver. Inferior carpets usually 
have a reduction in the quantity of surface-wor- 
sted; produced by dropping loops and various 
other processes tending to the same end, The 
quality of worsted is not less important than the 
quantity; indeed, a carpet made of good worsted, 
ina smaller quantity, is to be preferred to one 
crowded with an inferior material. Good worsted 
i: bricht, evenly twisted, free from loose, hairy 
fibre,6ft to the touch, and possesses considerable 
elasticit.” 

There is much of this sort of information 
mingled with the ornamental that is useful to those 
who are innocent upon such subjects. The second 
paper in the book is that of Mr. John Dwyer, 
“On the Harmony of Colours as applied to In- 
terior Decoration.” This is a most comprehensive 
subject, is treated by Mr. Dwyer with much 
attention, and he comes to the conclusion that— 

“The first thing to be considered in decorating 
rooms is aspect. It should at all times influence 
the judgment of the painter, particularly when 
colouring a suit of apartments in the same tint. I 
have seen a drawing-room with a south light 
painted in delicately-tinted ns, enriched with 
gold, producing a most beautiful effect when viewed 
alone; whilst the adjoining room, coloured in a 
precisely similar manner, and having a northern 
aspect, has presented a most chilly appearance.” 


The writer then gives opinions upon the deco- 
rative colours of libraries and dining-rooms. The 
following method for harmonising furniture has 
some recommendation :— | 


A 





“ After the principal colour is decided on, tints | 
to harmonise could be obtained in the following | 
manner:—a coloured specimen of the required | 
principal tint being prepared, by placing it in the | 
sun’s rays a warmer and much brighter tone will | 
be given to the colour which should be adopted to 
heighten the principal parts of the room; and for 
the darker tints the pattern should be placed in 
shade; a deeper on cooler tone will thus be 
created, and by the introduction of contrasting 
colours, variety may be given to the whole.” 


This is all very well; but we look in vain for 
the main consideration in interior decoration. Mr. 
Dwyer talks of walls and furniture as if they were 
pictures and to be looked at. He would, we dare 
say, be happy in the ornamentation of a chamber 
that was to be a show, and the excellence of which 
depended upon the coup d’eil it preserited on en- 
trance; but there is a quantity left out of consi- 
deration that leaves the whole calculation in an 
error—there is an ingredient forgotten that leaves 
the mixture incomplete—the inhabitants of the 
apartment are not considered at all. There is no 
reference to the effects that certain colours have 
upon delicate complexions; and the decorator 
seems to have yet to learn that the lady of the 
mansion—aye, and the gentlemen, too, to say 
nothing of sons and daughters— will, in most 
cases, prefer their own good looks to those of the 
walls of the apartment. Let Mr. Dwyer recon- 
sider this new quantity, and he will find that his 
pale greens will not be popular when their effect 
uponthe carnations of the human face divine is de- 
tected by the female portion of his clientelle. They 
know its consequences in the lining of a bonnet, 
and they will not be long in observing similarity 
of evil in the lining of a room. 

The next paper of interest was that by Mr. 
Cowtan, on “ Paper Hanging.” At first it was 
used to imitate tapestry; from this arose what are 
called “ flock papers.” This wasa kind of woollen 
cloth reduced to a powder and strewed lightly 
over the paper upon which a pattern had been 
previously drawn in varnish. ‘This method is said 
to have originated in England, and to have been 
invented by Jerome Larger, who obtained a patent 
for it during the reign of Charles I. 


“Mr. Jackson, a manufacturer of paper-hangings 
at Battersea, published, in the year 1754, a work 
on the invention of chiaro-oscuro and the applica- 
tion of it to paper-hangings. In his time, the 
French paper-hangings*were far inferior to our 
own, both in execution and beauty of design. 
Why, then, are we now obliged to confess the 
superiority of the French in this branch of art 
when we know that patterns exist, manufactured 
in England sixty years ago, equel, if not superior, 
to those executed in France at the present time? 
The whole blame is with the manufacturer. The de- 
signer in England is not deemed the man of talent 
—the man of genius; to be looked up to as one 
possessing great and superior abilities, whose re- 
finement of mind insures him respect and honour 
wherever he goes. No! He on whom the manu- 
facturer depends for his success in trade—he on 
whom devolves the important task of creating 
beautiful forms and elegant combinations, it is a 
melancholy fact, is paid less for his labour than 
the mechanic who is employed merely to print the 
pattern after it has been prepared to his hand, 
who has no necessity for thought, nor anything but 
that which is within the power of common animal 
strength to effect.” 


Then we have a paper by Mr. Filder, on “ Beds 
and Bedding,” commencing with the Assyrians and 
Pheenicians. In this article of furniture may be 
imagined comfort and luxury first showed itself, 
Many of these details are not uninteresting to the 
artist. 


“Tn a document of the reign of King John, we 
find payment ordered for taflita, fustian, and silk, 
for the king’s bed; and, in another of the same 
period, linen sheets are mentioned. References 
were then given to various works of the four- 
teenth century, and the wills of our sovereigns and 
chief nobility, for the sumptuous character of the 
bed hangings and coverings of that period, when 


satin, velvet, and embroidery of gold and silver 
appear to have been profusely employed. In 
James the First's time, the fittings of the bed- 
chambers appear to have been of the same 


sump'uous character. Ina warrant to the great 
casein issued in 1613, is a long list of articles 
of furniture. Among other items occurs—‘ For 
embroidering the several parts of a sparver 
(canopy) bed of crimson velvet and in others, 
the bedding is enumerated,—‘ bed, bolster, and 
pillows of Milan fustian, filled with down, quilts 
of fustian, filled with wool, and cased with taffeta; 
two pair of blankets of Milan fustian; two pair of 
fine Spanish blankets; two counterpanes of plush, 
&e., &e.”” The paper then went into the details 
of modern construction relating to the mattress 
and its stuffing, &c., &c., most interesting to the 
general reader. 


The paper on “ Chintzes,” by Mr. Laugher, com- 
menced by informing us that the term chintz 
implied the presence of not fewer than four 
colours upon calico; patterns of two colours being 
therefore denominated demis by calico printers, 
He attributed their introduction into this country 
by the East India Company, and concludes an 
account of its progress by claiming for our ma- 
nufactures the palm of excellence over all the 
world. 


“The south of Europe, so universally in advance 
of us in the refinement of industrial art, has dis- 
covered in British chintzes excellencies which 
they vainly seek to rival; and France, herself, 
with many natural advantages, is but an imitator, 
in spite of the glories of her periodical exhibitions, 
and the fostering care bestowed by the govern- 
ment in the promotion of artistical education.” 


A paper “ On the Interior Decoration of the 
Royal Exchange,” by Mr. Dwyer, is a severe and 
deservedly severe criticism upon that monstrous 
evidence of citizen bad taste, He concludes by 
observing that :— 


“Nothing can better promote the interest of 
the English artist (he should have said art itself), 
than the public recognising in the decoration of 
the Royal Exchange an inferior production. It 
will cause a re-action of their taste. ‘They will 
inquire more fully into things, and thereby acquire 
knowledge which was before hidden.” 


Mr. Crabb’s paper upon the “ Nature and Appli- 
cation of Colour for Decorative Purposes,” referred 
rather to the ornaments of public monuments than 
to the interior of British dwellings. A paper on 
timber trees, by Mr. Viccary, contains much useful 
information, Mr. Crabh’s description of St. Stephen's 
chapel, contains a concise account of that building, 
for those whose leisure denies them opportunities for 
deeper inquiry. Mr.Cooper has several papers upon 
“Glass,” and again upon “Chromatic Decorations,” 
all interesting, either as new information, or plea- 
sant remindments of former knowledge. The creat 
recommendation of this book, is the evidence it 
affords of deep research having become a fashion 
among practical men; to which it adds that of ex- 
hibiting a free communication of all the knowledge 
so acquired, which is in itself a model to societies of 
greater pretension but far less usefulaess. ‘The 
establishment of the Decorative Art Society is one 
of those securities for progress in the departincnts 
with which it has to do, upon which we may rely 
with far more certainty than upon a Commission of 
Fine Arts, or any description of legislative enact- 
ments, no matter how disguised 





Favourite Haunts and Rural Studies. By Evwarv 
Jesse, Esq, Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Tus is a book of that amusing and interesting 
class which owes existence to its most fasci- 
nating predecessor, “ White’s Natural History of 
Selborne.” In fact, our author, in the preface, 
acknowledges as much; for he says,—* 1 should 
mention, that I was led to undertake the present 
notices of some of the interesting places in Buck- 
inghamshire, and a few in Berkshire, by the fol- 
lowing observation of the Rev. Gilbert White, in 
his preface to his ‘ Natural History of Selborne:’ 
he remarks that—‘ If stationary men would pay 
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ing the objects-that surround them, from such 
materials might be drawn the most complete 
county histories. 

Mr, Jesse has accordingly taken the hint, and 
hence this book. There are few neighbourhoods 
in England in which something of interest may not 
be discovered; and “a very rich map might be 
thus enrolled, especially if we extended our re- 
searches from those days in which it might be said 
our literature was formed, to the present.” 

This has been partly done by Mr. Howitt; but 
the subjec t admits of much extension, and requires 
the united endeavours of many residing on dif- 
ferent spots. The first subject is Ritchings Park, 
the residence of Lady Hertford; from whose 
letters some very interesting notices of the place 
are given. Among those who were visitors at 
this place are the names of Pope, Addison, Prior, 
Congreve, Gay, and Thomson. The next is Kin 
John’s hunting lodge, whence there was sup 
to have been formerly an underground com- 
munication with Windsor Castle, which, if true, 
as Mr. Jesse remarks, “ The projector of the 
celebrated Thames Tunnel cannot claim the 
merit of originality.” There are some curious 
particulars related of the nightingale catchers, 
and bird catchers nerally. Upton Church, 
with its “ ivy mantled tower,” has an additional 
interest, for in it is the monument of Sir William 
Herschel. 


divine, and nis. homely and warm hearted wife, 
the act of charity in relieving the wayside wan- 
derer, conducing, as it did, to his own happiness, | - 
form ‘a contrast to the morbid style for exciting 
details, that seems now to prevail among the 
book-making fraternity; and what is more, give a 
greater interest to all right-minded persons than 
the relation of harrowing circumstances, the very 
dwelling on which must act injuriously on the 
mind of the writer himself. This simple tale 
contains as much story shortly told as a whole 
three volume affair of the usual attenuated matter. 

In the little sketch of Eton, our author makes 
an observation to which we sympathetically re- 
spond. 


“TI cannot help remarking that our schools 
ng! appeal very little to the imagination and 
eeling of boys. They make little or no use of 
association; which is, nevertheless, one of the most 
powerful instruments in the government and dis- 
cipline of the human understanding. In general 
the school-room is the dirtiest place in the esta- 
blishment; whereas, I cannot help thinking that 
any association with learning should be made 
agreeable, and, as far as possible, delightful. 
Indeed, the disinclination to learning felt by many 
men in after life, may perhaps be attributed, not 
unreasonably, to the unpleasant associations with 
which instruction in boyhood was conveyed to 
them 


There i is much truth here told which those who 
have the care of youth should ponder upon. 
Not unreasonably does the author say, may a 
positive distaste be given by the cheerless form in 
which instruction at public schools is not conveyed, 
but forced upon the unlucky boy. Let us ho 
for better days in this respect. Mone has hinted 
that kind masters, even in his time, were wont to 
encourage their pupils :— 

* Ut pueris olim dant crustula blande 
Doctores, elementa velont ut discere prima.” 


Only, as we are s xd to have progressed, in- 
au of the omni * working on the mind 
by kindness, and some pleasant associations of the 

ace, instead of the repulsiveness with which these 
Sees of dirt are surrounded, would, perhaps, con- 
duce to more permanent good to the student, 

The Burnham Beeches are copiously described; 
and the author here modestly ventures an opinion 
on plantations, which we think is fully borne out 
by the fact :— 


have long thought that in making planta- 
ndclumps of trees, there should te be groups 


| 


The “ Country Clegyman” is a tale of much 
beauty and pathos, t the amiable traits of the 


| 
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some attention to the districts on sp Sitios $0 ‘os nips an SON ld fultineeanenieae a ee they | of different species kept entirely distinct from each 
reside, and would publish their thoughts respect- | other in order to aden a good effect. Clusters 


of beech, protecting the evergreen hollies, such as 
we see them at Bearwood, in Berkshire, in some 
parts of Windsor Great Forest, and at Burnham, 
are more striking than they would be if contrasted 
closely with other trees. i know nothing finer of 
the sort than the group of noble Scotch firs in Sir 
Henry Fletcher's Park, near Walton-on-Thames, 
with its heronry on their tops. The ash neither 
combines well with the oak or the beech, and yet 
I was much struck with a wood composed entirely 
of fine ash trees, in Devonshire, on the slope of a 
hill, the ground underneath them being covered 
with the wild blue columbine in full blossom, 
the —_ spring the case is different, for then 
almost all trees put forth their light and cheerful 
green leaves; but in the autumn we then see the 
bare and leafless horse-chesnuts, sycamores, and 
limes, and frequently the ash, if there has been an 
early frost, while the oak retains its fresh verdure, 
and the beech is glowing with all the charms of 
its orange tint. Even a clump of the copper beech, 
and another of birch, with their silvery stems and 
pendent boughs, p produce a far better effect than 
they would if mixed with other trees.” 

is subject is, perhaps, not unworthy the con- 
sideration of the landscape-painter, for the group- 
ing of trees, so as to produce the best effect, is an 
essential part of the art. There are some inter- 
esting details of natural history towards the close, 
and the whole book is a rsed with some 
. t verses by the Rev. J. Mitford, It is one 

ose books which are calculated to produce a 
ee “he exer state of mind, and thus call into 
being e exercise of the imagination. 


In 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GuxtTRuDE.—To temper wax for modelling:—To half a 
pound of white wax, in the square, add one tea spoonful 
of Venice turpentine, one ditto of spirits of turpentine, and 
a quarter of an ounce of soft flake white, mixed with sweet 
oil a sa paint; put all together ina pipkin, and melt slowly. 
This is from a modeller of celebrity; there are, no doubt, 
many other modes adapted for the purpose 


A. H. W.-—-We can give no advice with reference to the 
subject of our correspondent’s query. If not prepared to 
find in the profession of the stage, a substitute for all the 
comforts of life; the imprudence of its adoption is not a 
matter to doubt about. A first appearance in town is an 
impossibility; and there never was a more unfavourable 
period for obtaining an engagement inthecountry. Messrs. 
Turner and Hollingsworth, whose business it is to negotiate 
these matters between managers and actors, are to be found 
any day between the hours of eleven and four, at the 
Garrick’s Head, Bow Street, and would give all the informa- 
ton that our correspondent requires upon the matter. 


Recatvep.—The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression 
as connected with the Fine Arts; Sir C. Bell.—The Com- 
prehensive Tune Book; edited by Dr. Gauntlett.— Manual 


of Music; C. W. Manby.—Wheeler’s Hand-book of Ana- 
tomy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY, 
TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION. 
PICTURES, &e., intended for the Ensuing 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian yom mm 
should be forwarded to the Academy House, Lower Abbey- 
street, on or before the 3¢th of April next, after which day 
no works can be received. 
By Order, 
Gzonor Perris, R.H.A., Secretary. 
Academy House, 4th Feb. +» 1847. 


LOCUTION. —MRS. BUTLER, 

widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer, 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
days, for Lessons in Elocution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
Readings, elegance and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
the Senate, the ne and the Stage. 

Mrs. BUTLER perfects her Pupils in Twelve Lessons, at 
her residence, 49, Bernard-street, Russell-square, London. 
Sistertesl Moadiage temnedintsly, of the Manover-equare 

i jately, at anover-square 
Grand Room. 


Just published, the Second Edition 
HE BOOK OF fT 
& History of Boots and Shoes. 
Illustrations on the — of the 
Persians, Grecks, and 


rice 5s. coloured, 

E FEET; 
With upwards of 100 
ptians, Hebrews, | 
prevailing 


style 


In Small Octavo, price 6s. 
IRST PRINCIPLES OF SYMMETRICAL 
BEAUTY.—By D. R. HAY. 
With One Hundred Illustrative Plates. 


Novices CF THE PaEss :— 

“ This is a grammar-of pure form; in which the elements 
of Symmetrical, as distinguished from Picturesque beauty, 
are demonstrated, by reducing the outlines or planes of cur- 
vilinear and rectilinear forms to their origin in the principles 
of geometrical proportion. In thus analysing symmetry of 
outline in natural and artificial objects, Mr. Hay determines 
the fixed principles of beauty in positive shape, and shows 
how beautiful forms may be reproduced and infinitely varied 
with mathematical precision. Hitherto the originating and 
copying of beautiful contours have been alike empirical: the 
production of a new design for a vase or jug has been a 
matter of chance between the eye and the bands and the 
copying of a Greek moulding or ornament, a merely me- 
chanical process. By a series of problems, Mr. Hay places 
both the invention and imitation of beautiful forms on a 
sure basis of science; giving to the fancy of original minds 
a clue to the evolving of new and elegant shapes, in which 
the infinite resources of nature are made subservient to the 
uses of art. 

“ The volume is illustrated by one hundred diagrams, 
beautifully executed, that serve to explain the text, and sug- 

t new ideas of beauty of contour in common objects. 
SF ecrtgnene of pottery, hardware, and architectural orna- 
ment, this work is particularly valuable; but artists of 
every kind, and workman of intelligence, will find it of 
great utility.” — Spectator, Oct. 31, 1846. 

“The volume before us is the seventh of Mr. Hay’s 
works. It is the most practical and systematic, and is likely 
to be one of the most useful. It is, in short, a grammar of 
form, or a spelling-book of beauty. This is beginning at 
the right end of the matter; and the necessity for this kind 
of knowledge will inevitably, though gradually, be felt. 
The work will, therefore, be ultimately appreciated and 
= as an introduction to the study of beautiful 


ac “ The third part of the work treats of the Greek oval or 
composite ellipse, as Mr. Hay calls it. It is an ellipses of 
three foci, and gives practical forms for vases and architec- 
tural mouldings, which are curious to the architect, and 
will be very useful both to the potter, the moulder, aud the 
pattern drawer. A fourth part contains applications of this 
to practice. Of the details worked out with so much judg~- 
ment and ingenuity by Mr. Hay, we should in vain attempt 
to communicate just notions without the engravings of which 
his book is full. We must, therefore, refer to the work 
itself. The forms there given are fully of beauty, and so far 
tend to prove the system.’’—Atheneum, Jan. 2, 1847. 


Lately published, by the same Author. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN 


COLOURING SYSTEMATISED. 
With Coloured Examples. 2's. 


A NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, HUES, 
TINTS AND SHADES. 
With Coloured Examples. Second Edition, 35s. 


AN ESSAY ON ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 
In which its True Princ:ples are Developed and 
Elucidated, &e , &e. 

Folio. 57 Plates. £2 2s. 


PROPORTION, OR THE GEOMETRIC PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BEAUTY ANALYSED. 
Quarto. 17 Plates. 25s. 


THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES AND ANA- 
LOGY OF THE HARMONY OF FORM. 
Quarto. 18 Plates. 15s. 


THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING 
ADAPTED TO INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
Fifth Edition. Octavo. Price 7s. 6d. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE EXHIBITION OF SELECT SPECI- 
MENS OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURES, on and 
after the 11th March, will be OPENED GRATUITOUSLY 
every day except Saturday and Sunday, between Eleven 
and Four, at the SOCIETY OF ARTS’ Great Room, John 
Street, Adelphi. TICKETS OF ADMISSION and Cata- 
logues may had of the Members of the Society, of the 
Exhibitors. and of the under-mentioned :— 

Oxford Street: Mr. John Mortlock, No. 250; Mr. J. 
Philipps, No. 350.— Regent Street : Mr. White, No. 210.— 
Pall Mall: Messrs. Graves, No.6; and Messrs. Colnaghi, 
No, 13.—New ae Mr. Pratt, No. 118.—Old ~_ 
Street: Mr. Cundall, No. 12. —Piccadilly : Mr. W. 
a heats No. 177.—Strand: Mr. Milledge, 
No. 65; Messrs. Greensill, No. 148; Mr. “> Tennant, No. 
149.—Fleet Street: Mr. Bell, No. 86; Messrs. 
Grant & Griffiths, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lud- 
gate Street. 

N.B. No Tickets can be had except by Members dtrect 
from the Society’s House. 


TAMMERING.-—Mr. HUNT begs to 


announce the commencement of the 20th year of his 


throughout Europe during the Middle Ages count to the | successful oes in the correction of the above annoy- 


Present Period ; also Hints to Lastmakers, and Remedies | 
for Corns, &c. By J. SPARKES HALL, Patent Elastic 
ee oa the Queen, the Queen Dowager, 


the Queen of the ; 
leiee » MARSHALL, & Co. 


according to his system, which involves 
neither surgical nor the use of 
= on sound ph and rational 
daa 
t Street, corner of Argyll Place, 


medicine, but is 
Mr. 
une next, 
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THE SOCIETY 


FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


President, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 


LIST OF SPECIAL PREMIUMS ; Session 93rd, 1846-47. 


Unper the New Rules and Regulations, which have been adopted by the Society during the past Session, for the renovation of the working 
constitution of the Society and the more efficient promotion of its objects, the following Premiums, approved by the Special Committees of the different 


Sections of the Society, are now offered for public competition :— 


In the SECTION of FINE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


A PRIZE OF THIRTY GUINEAS, 
For the best Design and Working Drawings of a Labourer or Workman’s i 
to combine cheapness with convenience, comfort, wholesomeness, and neatness, To 
be accompanied by a specification of the works and internal arrangements, aud an 
Estimate of the Cost in the district where the Designer lives. The Drawings to remain 
the property of the Designer, with the condition only of their immediate publication. 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
For the best original Model of a Silver Goblet, suitable to be awarded as a Prize, 
value One Hundred Guineas, in conformity with the bequest of the late Dr. George 
Swiney. The subject to be emblematical of Justice. 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY GUINEAS, WITE THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Design for an Ornamental Case for a Chimney-piece Clock, 
capable of being executed in China or Metal. 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Drawing of an Earthenware Mug, ornamented in relief. 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Design for a Tea-Pot, to be manufactured in Metal. 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 


For the best original Design for a Bed-room Candlestick, to be manufactured in 
China, Earthenware, or Metal. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model ; and— 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 


For the best original Design for a cheap Fountain Ink-stand, to be executed in 
China or Earthenware. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Model; and— 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Design for an Ornamental Lamp Pillar, capable of being cast 
in Metal, or made in Pottery or Glass. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best Design for an original Ornamental Pattern for Printing on a China or 
Earthenware Tea Service. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH TUE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best original Pattern of a Paper-hanging for an ordinary Sitting-toom, to be 
printed with not exceeding four Blocks. The Design to be full size. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
is an ornamental Design of a Geometrical character, suitable for a Roller Window 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH T 
Geometrical 


For an original Design for a small 
Carpet and Stamped Drugget. 


HE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
Pattern for a cheap Kidderminster 


In addition to the foregoing List, the Society offer their Gold and Silver Medals for 
original Works of Art in the following branches of the Fine Arts, viz. :— 


Historical Subjects— Portraits—Landscapes—Fruit, Flowers, and Still-life— 
Enamels and Miniatures—Designs in Architecture and of Architectural Ornaments or 
Details, and Drawings of existing Buildings, including Geometrical Elevations— 
Academical Figures and Studies from the Round—Drawings of Machinery and Works 
in Civil Engineering—Engravings or Etchings either on Steel or Copper—Wood 
Engraving —Medal-dies, Gems, and Cameos—Works in Lithography, Lithotint, and 
Zincography— Models in Wax or Clay—Carvings in Wood, Ivory, Marble, or other 
appropriate substances— Anatomical, Botanical, and other Scientific Modellings or 
Drawings—Improvements in the Daguerréotype, Talbotype, and other Photographic 
processes. 


The terms on which these are annually offered are separately printed, and may be 
had on application at the Society’s House. 


In the SECTION of AGRICULTURE. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the culture of Flax in the United Kingdom of a quality adapted for the manu- 
facture of Lace by Machinery equal to that at present used in Belgium. A sample 
of not less than one pound to be produced to the Society. 


For useful Communications on any subjects relating to Agriculture, the Society will 
give Gold or Silver Medals, Pecuniary Rewards, or Honorary Testimonials, according to 
circumstances ; and it is particularly requested that such Communications may be sent 
in as early in each Session as possible, in order to secure a full consideration ef 
their merits. 


In the SECTION of CHEMISTRY. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the discovery of a better means of giving to English Glass the brilliant Colours of 
Turquoise, Crimson, and deep Green; also a fine Ruby-coloured Flint Glass without 
the use of gold; and a semi-opaque White; and the means of combining together, 
in articles of British manufacture, Glasses of different colours. 

THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For ascertaining the materials and proportions that will produce the most transparent 
Glass along with the most durable surface, especially for Optical purposes. 

Claims for premiums in this section must be aecompanied with full descriptions, cer- 
tificates and samples. 


_--—__ 


In the SECTION of MECHANICS AND 
MECHANICAL ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For a simple and good method of applying Steam Power directly to propelling 
Vessels by the Screw. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For an improved method of Preventing the Emission of Noxious Vapours from the 
Gratings of Sewers, which shell permit a free passage of the Sewerage, and provide 
against bursting the Drains. 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the effective Ventilation of Private Rooms or Buildings designed for large 
Assemblies. 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 

“For an improved Process of Refining Metals while in molten state. 
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A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
Por an improved Weighing Machine, in which the evils arising from corrosion and 
friction, particularly in the construction of the axis of the balance, shall be remedied. 


For useful Communications on any subjects relating to Mechanics, the Society will give 
Gold or Silver Medals, Pecuniary Rewards, or Honorary Testimonials, according to cir- 
cumstances; and it is particularly requested that such Communications may be sent in 
as carly in each Session as possible, in order to secure a full consideration of their merits. 


In the SECTION of MANUFACTURES. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the largest Slab of Irish Marble in ove piece. 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of a Glass Vase or other vessel ornamented in enamelled 
colours. 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the most perfect Specimen of the purest white Porcelain or China, and of the 
greatest strength (of British manufacture). 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the most perfect Specimen of the purest white Earthenware of the greatest 
strength (of British manufacture). 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of deep Blue Colour on Porcelain (of British Manufacture). 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of Crimson Colour on Porcelain (of British Manufacture), 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of Turquoise Colour on Porcelain (of British Manufacture). 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
For the best Specimen of Green Colour on Porcelain (of British Manufacture), 
THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 
Vor the best process of producing a permanent dead Gold surface on Porcelain, 
Nore.—In reference to the five preceding Prizes, the method and quality of the 


Giazine will be especially considered, as giving permanence to the colour and 
gilding under the action of boiling water, friction, &c. 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S 
MEDAL, 
For a pound of Thread spun from Irish or British Flax as fine and even as the best 
Specimens of Foreign Thread used in lace-making,—the object being to enable the 
l.ace-makers of this country to compete successfully with the Foreign Manufacturers. 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 


For the best application of Glass in the construction of Roofs. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
Vor the invention and application of a Cheaper ‘Transparent Glass than any now in 
use, 








SOCIETY OF ARTS’ LIST OF SPECIAL PREMIUMS-—continued. 


The object to be attained by these Prizes is generally sufficiently obvious :—the encouragement of ingenuity and talent by publicity and distinction, the direction of invention to 
the most useful purposes, and the wider diffusion of taste and knowledge in Art and improved Manufactures, is the object generally of the exertions of the Society. 
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A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best Machine for Cutting Wood into given forms. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the most elegant Design for a Stamped Table Cover in Wovllen Materials. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For a Specimen of Printing in Distemper by Blocks, so as to ‘‘ keep register” more 
eee and produce finer Specimens of Art in Paper Ilangingsthan by the ordinary 
Methods. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 


For the production of a full-sized Bath in common Earthen or Stoneware. 


THE SOCIETY’S LARGE SILVER MEDAL, 


For any new and successful application of Glass to economical purposes, 


THE SOCIETY’S LARGE SILVER MEDAL, 


For the best Gas-burner of recent invention. 


In addition to the above special Prizes, the Society will give Gold or Silver Medals, 
Pecuniary Rewards, or Honorary Testimonials for useful Communications relating to the 
Manufactures generally, according to circumstances ; and it is particularly requested that 
such Communications may be sent in as early in each Session as possible, in order to 
secure a full consideration of their merits. 





In the SECTION of COLONIES and TRADE. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the best application of Machinery, as a substitute for Manual Labour, in the 
various Processes of Cultivation and Manufacture of Sugar, Cotton, and Coffee, in 
our West India Colonies and the Mauritius, 


It is absolutely necessary that in all Claims for the following Premiums, the staterrents 
made by Candidates residing in the Colonies should be authenticated by the Certificates 
of the Governor or Secretary of the Colony, or by two Justices of the Peace, or other 
competent local authorities. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 


For the importation of any new Plants from Central America, our Colonies, or else- 
where, likely to be useful as substitutes for the Potato, 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the importation of any new substances which can be successfully used as substi- 
tutes for Caoutchouc. 

THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the best Samples of Cottons produced along the Western Coast of Africa. Spe- 
cimeus to be produced to the Society both in seed and picked. 

THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the discovery and importation of new and valuable Plants applicable to Medicinal 
purposes, or to the Art of Dyeing. 

THE SOCIETY’S GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 


For the discovery and importation of any Material, the produce of our Colonies, as 
a substitute for Hemp or Flax. 


The Prizes in the Fine Arts are intended to promote the diffusion of a love for the symmetrical and the beautiful, by supplying in cheap materials, of elegant forms, objects 
suiled to the familiar uses of every-day life. The Models and Drawings of Desigus rewarded to become the property of the Society. As only such letters as bear the mottoes of the 
successiul designs, &c., received in competition will be opened, Candidates not receiving information are requested to apply for their various communications within fourteen days 
after the 20th June. Manufacturers desirous of executing any of the Designs rewarded by the Society will have every information and facility afforded to them, on application to 


the Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


Candidates are requested to observe, that if the means by which any of tho proposed objects are effected should be found to occasion an increase of expenditure or labour unsuited 


to general purposes, the Society will not consider themselves bound to give the offered reward. 


They expressly reserve the power, in all cases, of giving such part only of any pre- 


mium as the performance shall be adjudged to deserve, or of withholding the whole. The candidates, however, are assured that the Society will judge liberally of their claims. 
All Communications, Drawings, and Models designed for competition, for the above special Prizes, must be delivered to the Secretary of the Society of Arts at the Society’s 


Rooms, John Street, Adelphi, postage and carriage free, on or before the Sth of May, 1847. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The following Extraordinary Contributions have been generously offered to the Council for the promotion of the objects of the Society under the New Rules and Regulations, for 
furthering the increased usefulness of the Society, for extending the lists of Premiums, for assisting to obtain a Charter, and for the other objects named in the Address of the Council, 


recently circulated among the Members. 











TO THE SPECIAL PRIZE FUND. Tr. Speer .. . oe oe £50 0 0 W. Everett oe ee oe £6 6 0 
AB ‘ o £150 0 0 J. 8. Russell ee ee cE 50 0 0 P. L. N. Foster .. oe ee 660 
C.D. _ on : B00 0 G. T. Kemp os ee ee 50 0 0 F. Fuller ee ee ee 660 
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